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We never let go! 


The individual flavour and character of 
“Black & White” is achieved by blending differ- 
ent whiskies from famous Scottish Distilleries 
in a special way. 

But that is not all. We never relax our vigilance 
over quality. “Black & White” is always the 
same, as fine a whisky as comes out of Scotland 
—a joy to drink, wholesome and refreshing. 


phe ~ 4 the Blending 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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HOW ARE YOU FEELING THESE DAYS? 


Health and vitality go hand in hand with vitamins. Unless you 
are getting enough vitamins, you cannot possibly feel at your 
best. 

STRONGER! The vitamin content of Crookes Halibut Oil cap- 
sules has now been increased, although the price remains unchang- 


ed. Capsules, 25 for 2/6, 100 for 8/6. 


TAKE CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 








‘CALEDON’ JADE GREEN 


During the early years of the present century, the anthraquinone dyestuffs were 
developed from coal tar chemicals for use with cottons and cellulosic rayons. These 
new dyes gave the dyer a range of colours both more permanent and more brilliant 
than he had had before. But the range was incomplete; there was no green of 
brilliant hue. 

In 1921, the discovery of 16:17-dimethoxydibenzanthrone gave the world the 
dyestuff known as ‘Caledon’ Jade Green. The ingenious piece of research that led 
to ‘Caledon’ Jade Green was carried out by Arthur Davies, Robert Fraser 
Thomson and John Thomas of Scottish Dyes Ltd.—a company later merged in I.C.1. 
They started with an established blue dye, dibenzanthrone, which they transformed 
by chemical means into an unattractive green powder, insoluble in water. In the 
process of application this was convertible into a soluble form, enabling it to be 
dyed on to cloth, and then oxidised to give the vivid green shade that is 
now famous throughout the world. 

‘Caledon’ Jade Green is especially resistant to laundering and dry-cleaning, 
besides being little affected by bright sunlight. Its discovery was a major 
achievement of the British dyestuffs industry, and ranks as one of the world’s five 
greatest dyestuffs discoveries of recent years, three of which have been the work 
of 1.C.1. chemists. 
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THE UNOFFICIAL STRIKE AT EUROPE’S LARGEST GENERATING UNIT: WORKERS LEAVING BARKING POWER STATION- 
AN ACTION WHICH INCONVENIENCED THE PUBLIC AND CRIPPLED INDUSTRY. 


The unofficial strike of manual workers at three London power stations, which 
started at Brimsdown on December 12, spread to the huge generating station at 
Barking on the following day. Here the employees stopped work as a protest 
at the use of Service men to replace strikers at the other stations. On December 14 
a six-hour meeting was held between officials of the five unions involved and the 
shop stewards from thirty London power stations. Meanwhile there were power 
cuts on a large scale and it was estimated that about one-fifth of the generating 


capacity in London and the Home Counties was lost. Some of the strike’s serious 
consequences on industry were evident, and in many parts of London the long 
suffering public were carrying on their activities by candlelight. On December 15 
came the good news that the strike was over and that the power men had 
decided to return to work immediately. But later it was announced that in fact 

only the men at Barking had returned to work. Photographs of the London 
blackout,"" caused by the strike, appear on page 97! 
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HRISTMAS is many things to many people, 
though, perhaps, one thing to all people. For 

its message at least is universal: that men should 
for one day be merry and love one another. Even 
a high Cominform functionary might, even a Scrooge 
was able to, concede that. In Scrooge’s case, indeed, 
participation in the kindly feast apparently 


George Hell’s wicked features assumed #=-=—- 
under the impress of his wax mask a 
permanent and heavenly expression. Such 
sudden transformations belong, one cynic- 
ally suspects, to the realm of fairy-tale, 
rather than of real life. Yet they contain 
at least a parable. 

Apart from this universal significance, 
Christmas has a more personal meaning, 
varying with every individual's circum- 
stances and upbringing. To some it may 
mean scarcely anything; in others it 
touches chords that go back to the heart 
of childhood, impressions that one realises, 
as one grows older, nothing can ever 
eradicate. My own early impressions of 
Christmas were very happy ones. I think 
my earliest conscious memory—I can only 
have been two or three at the time—is 
of waking on a Christmas morning in a 
firelit London nursery and feeling a sense 
of deep awe and mysterious expectation. 
The whole room was full of the spirit of 
love and of an intense, yet secure, excite- 
ment; everything was in shadow yet 
touched by a living, flickering warmth. I 


turned its, to him, unwonted spirit into can BUNDRED YEARS AGO: AN’ 
an habitual disposition, much as Lord =~ CHRI 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


a kind of guarantee of recurring good cheer and 
abundance, like the red-berried holly and coloured 
paper streamers with which on Christmas Eve we had, 
with much falling off chairs and ladders, bedecked 
every picture in the house. The conflict here between 
my own rather flamboyant and my brother's very 
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ILLUSTRATION AND QUOTATION FROM THE 
STMAS SUPPLEMENT OF ‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 1849. 


upward, for all the world like a premonition of Sir 
Stafford Cripps encouraging the export drive. 

But we were not concerned with export drives in 
those days. All the wealth of the labouring world 
was pouring in ceaseless tribute into England, or, 
rather, into those English homes inhabited by its 
fortunate middle and upper classes. Ours 
was not a rich home, except in love, but 
at Christmas at least the sense of over- 


ae flowing good things was almost over-power- 














ing, like the pages of an American 
illustrated magazine to-day. My parents 
would have gone to the stake, I feel, to 
ensure that it was so for us, and it was. 
After breakfast we went into my father’s 
study, where, in neat piles, the presents 
awaited which in theory we all gave to 
one another, but which, in practice, 
constituted a kind of heaped tribute for 
my brother and me. As we untied, and 
our parents untied, each ribboned parcel, 
we hurried round our little family circle 
in gratitude, showing our treasures and 
our ecstatic delight in them to one 
another; in my case and my brother's 
with complete sincerity and every reason, 
in my parents’ case, I am afraid, with 
a good deal of praiseworthy but convincing 
dissimulation. Such little loving family 
groups are still multiplied all over our 
Christian land on Christmas mornings, and, 
though the presents are mostly, I fear, a 
good deal less plentiful, and costly, they 
must give the same joy to giver and 
recipient. Perhaps, too—I hope so— 
they are more .widespread and fairly 





remember lying there watching, listening 
to the friendly clock, looking at the fender 
rail and the gently burning flames, and 
then noticing an unfamiliar and intriguing 
shape at the bed’s foot. It was my first 
Christmas stocking—at least, my first 
remembered one, I must have been told 





slower and at | 
have eaten until t 
and although they will kick and scream 


y P t . 
A have enjoyed themselves beforehand, and there is no real pleasure without a little pain.” 


intervals are the pieces of pudding now taken up . . . for, 
are surfeited. 





ty dears, if they are ill, Christmas only comes once a year ; 
A Afull jinA t 1 


distributed. 

.For even in the prosperous West End 
streets on a Sunday morning there were 
sights to tear a pitiful heart. I remember 
they well, on our way to church, the aged 
crossing-sweepers at the corners awaiting 








not to touch it until I was called in 

the morning, and probably this first.Christmas I lay 
still and possessed my soul in patience ; perhaps I was 
too happy (for the recollection is of great happiness) 
to do anything else. But on later Christmas mornings, 
I remember, I used to crawl down the bed and very 
cautiously investigate the stocking’s contours and 
peer into its recesses, and even, tremulously, finger the 
articles at the top; the projecting end of a box of 
soldiers, an Ally Sloper ar a bear, a bag of sweets, a tin 
trumpet. Once I disarranged the top of a stocking 
so much that one of these precious objects fell with 
a clatter in the darkness—by then I was no 
longer sleeping in a firelit room—to the floor, and 
I momentarily stained my Christmas morning with 
a sense of guilt, almost of sacrilege. Yet when the 
longed-for moment came and the curtains were drawn 
and went up, as it were, on the crowded delights 
and excitements of this great day, nothing of my 
wicked impatience and disobedience was noticed, or, 
at any rate, nothing was said. It was a day in which 
scolding was almost unknown; all the more awful, 
therefore, if it should, by ill-chance and one’s terrible, 
incorrigible frailty, befall. 

One of the great treats of those Christmas mornings 
at the beginning of the century was that my younger, 
and only, brother was allowed to join me in bed with 
his stocking as soon as we were called, so that we 
went through our treasures together. Sometimes— 
a carefully rehearsed surprise—we crept downstairs 
to break out, with a startling spasm of joy, into carols 
at our parents’ door. Yet I do not think this happened 
often, for neither of us knew much about singing— 
my brother was quite incapable at the time of rendering 
a single note in tune, though, according to my mother, 
a partial critic, he had a pretty voice—while, in any 
case, a choir of two does not constitute an impressive 
salutation. More often we joined the grown-up part 
of our family at breakfast, greeting them in an ecstasy 
of jumping about and general excitement. I imagine 
that during the meal we wriggled more than we 
spoke, for our souls were on tip-toe with expectation. 
I can, indeed, for this reason, recollect little about the 
meal except that the sideboard was adorned with 
such delicacies of a now vanished age as Christmas-pie, 
into the making of which all the beasts of venery and 
the air appeared to have unwillingly entered. I do not 


recall that we ate any of it, but its presence there was 


— 


austere taste was apparent, the pictures decorated by 
me being almost forced to the floor with the sheer 
« weight and pressure of greenery and bunting, while 
those left to him were starkly.and centrally crowned 
with a single stick of holly pointing forbiddingly 


“WAKING ON A CHRISTMAS MORNING IN A FIRELIT LONDON NURSERY 

AND FEELING A SENSE OF DEEP AWE AND MYSTERIOUS EXPECTATION “ 

“HERE COMES SANTA CLAUS,” DRAWN BY T. HALLIDAY ror “ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1891. 


In the article on this Beep De. Arthur Bryant describes some of his 
early impressions of itmas—his first Christmas stocki and, 
later, his younger brother being allowed to join him in bed w they 
went through their treasures together. A similar scene on Christmas 
morning was depicted by T. Halliday for our Christmas Number of 1891 





their Christmas-boxes, and whose wintry 
vigil and shabby clothes (got unlike those, I suppose, 
in which I now, in a drabber age, take my walks) 
seemed te provide a terrible contrast to the 
scenes of domestic warmth, comfort and bliss from 
which we had just come, and to which we were 
soon, ~with such glowing anticipation, to return. 
The thought of them used to haunt me at intervals 
during the day, strengthened as it was by my 
early reading of a harrowing book, a great favourite 
of mine, about the East End of London, called 
“ Froggy'’s Little Brother,’ and whose hero, I like to 
think, is now, magically transformed, one of the 
elder. and ennobled statesmen of our triumphant 
Labour Party. Once on a Christmas afternoon—in 
anticipation of the great feast of the evening, we 
always ate a rather frugal lunch and were afterwards 
taken by my father, an English Spartan, for a long 
walk, generally in some suburban park or pleasance 
like Bushey or Hampstead—we saw on the banks 
of the Thames near Putney a man rescue a poor 
woman who was attempting to commit suicide : 

One more unfortunate 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate 

Gone to her death, 
I can still see that cgld riverside scene; my father 
telling me to stand still and hurrying down to the 
rescuer to offer help, our hasty walk to the police 
station, the injunction not to upset my mother by 
telling her when’ I got home. Somehow the horror 
of it brought home to me, better even than the sermons 
and the carols of the beautiful children’s service 
in St. Peter’s Church, so exquisitely described in 
Sir Ronald Storrs’s autobiography, what Christmas 
was really ahout. 

I hope those who have borne with me so far will 
forgive me for these trivial reminiscences of Christmas 
fifty years ago instead of my usual, and rather 
sententious, abstract meditations at this season. It 
may help to send them back to their own youthful 
Christmases. Perhaps there is no way in which one 
can approach more easily to the heart of the mystery, 
or recapture its rapture and meaning. 

They were all looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high : 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 
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ONCE AGAIN THE VICTIMS OF AN UNOFFICIAL 


SUFFERING PUBLIC. 





(aBove.) “ HOPE SPRINGS 
ETERNAL IN THE HUMAN 
BREAST’: PEOPLE 
QUEUEING OUTSIDE A 
CINEMA IN THE OLD 
KENT ROAD, IN THE HOPE 
THAT POWER WOULD BE 
RESTORED. 


NDUSTRY faced 
serious conse- 
quences as a result 
of the unofficial 
lightning strike of 
London power- 
station workers 
which started on 
December 12, and 
the following day 
spread to Barking, 
Europe's largest 
generating unit. The 
dispute started at 
Brimsdown, where 
the men claimed that 
they would lose 
money under an 
agreement concluded 
at the end of May 
between five unions 
and the British Elec- 
tricity Authority by 
which bonuses were 
merged with a pay 
increase of i}d. an 
hour. The unions 
and the B.E.A. said 
that no man loses 
[Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) RECALLING THE 
INCONVENIENCES OF THE 
LONG WARTIME BLACK- 
OUT: PEOPLE HAVING 
A MEAL BY CANDLE- 
LIGHT AT A CLAPHAM 
RESTAURANT. 


OPENING-TIME AT THE “LOCAL” DESPITE THE BLACK-OUT: CUSTOMERS ENJOYING 
“aA LITTLE OF WHAT THEY FANCY” AT A CLAPHAM PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

Continued .| 
money by the agreement. Within two days some of the serious results of the 
strike were already evident, and load-shedding over a wide area in London, South- 
Eastern and Southern regions reached 25 per cent. on the night of December 13. A 
few hours after the strike started, Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, announced in the 
House of Commons that Service men were to be drafted immediately into the London 


SHOPPING BY CANDLELIGHT : AN ASPECT OF THE STRIKE OF POWER-STATION WORKERS 
THAT BROUGHT A BLACK-OUT TO MANY PARTS OF LONDON. 


A BLACK-OUT WHICH DID NOTHING TO EASE THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHRISTMAS SHOPPING - 
THE SCENE IN A TOYSHOP IN THE OLD KENT ROAD. 


power stations involved in the strike. The action of the strikers was not supported 
by the men's trade unions, and the Government said that there would be no 


negotiations with the men. Apart from the serious effects on industry at a time 


when Britain is faced with the alternatives of work or want, the public were once 
again the chief sufferers. The men at Barking returned to work on December 15. 
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SOON TO BE ADMINISTERED UNDER A UNITED NATIONS REGIME. 


HE jurisdiction 
of Jerusalem 

the Holy City of 

three faiths, the 

Christian, the Muslim 

and the Jewish—has 

throughout the cen- 

turies been a bone of 

contention. On 

December 9 this year 

the General Assembly 

of the United Nations, 

by 38 votes to 14 

(with 7 abstentions), 

decided to place 

Jerusalem and the 

Holy Places outside 

the city (including 

Bethlehem) under a 

full international 

statute administered 

by the United 

Nations, establishing 

a corpus separatum, 

as recommended in 

the original Austra- 

lian draft in the 

partition plan of 

1947. The two im- 

mediately interested 

nations, Israel and 

Jordan, both oppose 

this decision; and 

the Israel delegate 

- : spoke against it in 
ONE OF THE HOLY PLACES OF CHRISTENDOM: THE VIA the Assembly, Jordan THE CHAPEL OF THE NG OF THE CROSS 
DOLOROSA IN JERUSALEM, AT THE POINT WHERE SIMON (Continued below ee ee ee yy hy a 
OF CYRENE TOOK THE CROSS FROM CHRIST. SPOT WHERE THE CROSS WAS RAISED. 


TRADITIONALLY THE SCENE 
GARDEN: AN ANCIENT OLIVE 
LEAST 900 YEARS OLD—IN THE 








ONE OF THE HOLY PLACES OF ISLAM, IN JERUSALEM: THE GREAT DOME OF THE ROCK, BUILT BY ABD EL-MELIK 
IN THE SEVEN ENTURY ‘ SITE : 
ae whees cE —— bey: THE eees TRADI A SCENE WHICH POIGNANTLY EVOKES THE NIGHT OF CHRIST'S 
NALLY ASSOCIATED WITH SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. THIS SACRED SPOT, WITH ITS WEALTH OF ANCIENT 


THE VALLEY OF THE KEDRON, JERUSALEM; SHOWING (RIGHT FOREGROUND) THE TOMB OF ‘ABSALOM 
pir (CENTRE) THE CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS; (LEFT BACKGROUND) THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY. 
a being a member of the United Nations. However, by a curious alignment, the Roman Catholic, Muslim an 
mmunist nations were for the most part in favour of the plan, the United States and Great Britain beins 
against it. The vote om the resolution is of such interest and curiosity that we give it here in full. For th 
THE GATE OF THE CHAIN, WHICH LIES AT THE EAST END OF Davip resolution: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, White Russia. China, Colombia 
STREET, AND THROUGH WHICH CAN BE SEEN AN ARCADE OF THE Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Egypt, El Salvador France Gresea Haiti India Persia Iraq Lebanon 
DOME OF THE ROCK. Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nicaragua, the Philippines, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, Poland Saudi Arabia 
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JERUSALEM —THE STRIFE-TORN HOLY CITY OF THREE FAITHS. 


Continued 

ready - made 
judgments and de- 
crees, with no regard 
for their acceptance 
by the recalcitrant 
parties? Mr. John 
Hood (Australia), 
however, argued that 
the opponents of the 
plan, by insisting on 
the impossibility of 
its application, were 
simply encouraging 
an attitude of non 
compliance by the 
parties concerned. 
Four days later, on 
December 13, it was 
announced at Tel 
Aviv that the Israel 
Government would 
be transferred to 
Jerusalem after 
December 26, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion, the 
Prime Minister, 
hoping that the 
General Assembly 
would revise its de- 
cision, which was 
utterly incapable of 
implementation, if 
only because of the 
determined and un- 


OF CHRIST'S AGONY IN THE 
TREE—RECORDED AS AT 
GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 





THE SCENE OF CHRIST’s BIRTH: THE ALcove 2!terable opposition LOOKING DOWN INTO THE GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY AT 


. . . i itants of 
IN THE GROTTO OF THE CHURCH oF Tux of the inhabitants BETHLEHEM, TOWARDS (CENTRE) THE SITE OF THE MANGER 
NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM, THE SILVER STAR Jerusalem. > = . 

MARKS THE EXACT SITE. IN WHICH CHRIST LAY. 


RC er 4 TS THe ere Pat 
eS ve IER 
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THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE WALLS, NEAR ST. STEPHEN'S GATE, AND SHOWING 
THE GREAT DOME OF THE ROCK, WITH, BEYOND 


AGONY: THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE BY MOONLIGHT 
IT, LEFT, THE DOME OF THE AKSA MOSQUE. 


OLIVE-TREES, IS NOW OCCUPIED BY THE FRANCISCANS. 


LOOKING OVER THE ARAB QUARTER OF THE OLD CITY: A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE DAMASCUS GATE TOWARDS 
THE IMMENSE MASS OF THE DOME OF THE ROCK. 


Syria, the Ukraine, Venezuela, the US.S.R., and the Yemen. Against: Canada, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Guatemala, Iceland, Israel, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay 
and Yugoslavia. Abstentions: Chile, the Dominican Republic, Honduras, the Nethesiands, New Zealand, Panama 
and Thailand. An interesting point in the debate, made by Sir Alexander Cadogan (U.K.), was that apparently THE JAFFA GATE, THE WESTERN END OF DAVID STREET: ALWAYS 
the middle course recommended by the conciliation commission had been ignored; and, he asked, which under- AN ANIMATED SCENE, AS ROADS TO THE SOUTH-WESTERN sUBURRS 


mined the authority of the United Nations the more—the search for agreement by consent or the handing-down of START HERE 
[Continued above, right 
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WHERE THE KING AND QUEEN WILL WORSHIP ON CHRISTMAS DAY :*THE ROYAL PEW. BRASS PLATES 
RECORD THE SEATS OCCUPIED BY EDWARD VII., QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


CY 6) 4 2 4 LY 
ws AAI é ‘2 vel Le Maes, 
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THE GIFT OF KING EDWARD VII,: THE BEAUTIFUL FONT IN THE CHURCH AT 7” | v- yt : 

SANDRINGHAM, THE PLA gow a ci & on 

A} SHAM, QUE (RIGHT) WAS ERECTED BY EDWARD VII, IN Sota pao ws 
MEMORY OF HIS BROTHER, THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


PRESENTED TO QUEEN ALEXANDRA: THE PULPIT IN ST. MARY MAGDALENE'S PRESENTED TO KING EDWARD VII. AS A MARK OF ADMIRATION BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN, 
CHURCH, ON THE WALL 18 A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V. MR. WANAMAKER: THE SOLID SILVER ALTAR IN SANDRINGHAM PARISH CHURCH. 


A ROYAL PARISH CHURCH: ST. MARY MAGDALENE, SANDRINGHAM, SHOWING VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR. 


For many years now the Royal family have observed the custom of spending Christ- | Christmas with her parents, later “decided to stay in Malta with her husband, the 
mas at Sandringham House, the real home—rather than an official residence—of Duke of Edinburgh. Since Sandringham became a Royal estate, the Church of 
the King and Queen and their family. This year it has been announced that their St. Mary Magdalene, which is the Parish Church and not a Chapel Royal, has been 
Majesties will once again spend Christmas in Norfolk, and that they will be accom. restored. The chancel and East window are a memorial to King Edward VII. The 
panied by Queen Mary, Princess Margaret and other members of the Royal family. | solid silver altar, with bronze rails having silver figures of angels, was the gift of 
It is from Sandringham that his Majesty will broadcast to his people on the after- Mr. Wanamaker, an American citizen. The Royal pew, which is on the south side of 


noon of Christmas Day. Princess Elizabeth, who originally intended to spend (the chancel, bears at the east end a brass plate recording that “ the seat was occupied 
[Continued oppose. 
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WHERE THE KING, WITH MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY, WILL WORSHIP ON CHRISTMAS MORNING : 


THE PARISH CHURCH 


AT SANDRINGHAM, NORFOLK, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ALTAR AND SHOWING THE ROYAL PEW (RIGHT). 


Continued.) 

by my beloved husband from the year of our marriage 1863 till 1910, when the Lord 
took him to Himself—Alexandra."" Other plates record the seats occupied by Queen 
Alexandra and the Duke of Clarence. The brass lectern, presented by Queen 
Alexandra when she was Princess of Wales, bears the inscription: “To the glory of 
God. A Thank-Offering for His Mercy, Dec. 4, 1871. ALEXANDRA. ‘ When | was 
in trouble I called upon the Lord, and He heard me.'"" There are memorials to the 


late King Edward VII., Princess Alice, the Duke of Albany, the Emperor and Empress 
Frederick I1!. of Germany, the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, the Duke of Coburg 
and Queen Victoria. The painted windows in the transept were the gift of Queen 
Victoria and the Duke of Edinburgh. In the churchyard are the tombs of the infant 
Prince Alexander, the day-old son of King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra; and 
Prince John, youngest brother of H.M. the King, who died in 1919. 














THE STORY OF A GREAT NATION. 


“A HISTORY OF FRANCE”: By ANDRE MAUROIS. Translated from the French by Henry L. Binsse.* 


tHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


ANDRE MAUROIS has travelled a long way 

4 * since, in the middle of the Kaiser's war, he 
enlivened us all with that affectionate lampoon on 
British officers, “‘ The Silences of Colonel Bramble.” 
He was an interpreter then and, in a sense, has re- 
mained an interpreter ever since. He has written 
lives of such Frenchmen as Voltaire, Lyautey and 
Chateaubriand, and of such Englishmen as Byron, 
Dickens and Edward VII. His “ History of England ” 
was presumably meant for French readers, and now 
he has produced a “ History of France.’’ But this is 
so substantial, sound, comprehensive and just a 
volume that it will probably become the standard short 
work on the subject on both sides of the Channel. 
That it is also vivid and full of brief, clear-cut sketches 
of character (he is cunning, as with Henry IV., Danton 
and Napoleon, in choosing illuminating quotations), 
all those who know his work will confidently expect. 
But those who expect laughter will be disappointed. 
though they will get an occasional 
smile: history may be written 
ironically in the manner of Gibbon, 
but the history of no nation can 
be written even cheerfully, let 
alone funnily. I think it was that 
same Gibbon who said that history 
was “ the record of the crimes and 
follies of mankind "’; it is bound 
to be largely that. But it is much 
to M. Maurois’ credit that, although 
he does not skimp the murders 
and butcheries, the senseless and the 
deliberate wars, St. Bartholomew's 
Eve, the September Massacres, the 
Terror and the Noyades, the sadism 
of the Paris rabble (what Tennyson 
called “‘the red fool-fury of the 
Seine '’) and the endless civil con- 
flicts, the reader is left in no doubt 
that it has always been worth 
while to be a Frenchman, that the 
French contribution to European 
civilisation has been immeasurably 
valuable, that in France the bridge 
was built between the ancient world 
and ours and what might have been 
final and fatal barbarian invasions 
repelled, and that, during the early 
Middle Ages it was in France that 
passionate Faith and the spirit of 
chivalry gave birth to one of two 
greatest human flowerings in all 
the history of mankind, We are 
reminded in this book that France 
(although I must confess that the 
last century and a half occupy an 
unduly large share—namely a half 
—of its pages) is not only a country 

where there are riots and scandals 
and defeats and a new Ministry 
every other month : she was and is 
the country of St. Louis and Joan 
of Arc; of Henry of Navarre (who 
should be made the patron Saint 
of the Wine and Food Society) ; 
of Charles d'Orléans, of Ronsard, of 
Rabelais, of Montaigne, of Montes- 


quieu, of Claude, Poussin, Watteau AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE SPLENDOUR OF THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV.: “THE CHATEAU OF MARIMONT,” 
A TAPESTRY AFTER CHARLES LE BRUN (1619-1690), NOW ON VIEW AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


and Fragonard, of Balzac, Hugo 


. , ,, A that i , The splendour of the 
and Péguy ll th s clearly the sot of The 
eo Ran a ar made in PA Ag Fe collaborator with van der 
view a xhibition o: scape in Frenc at Burlington House, anised by the Royal j istan 
the Arts Council of Great Britain and the Direction des Relations Culturelles. “The : rex *- urge and on encieat seas _ 
include paintings, drawings and tapestry. 


borne in mind by M. Maurois: the gold, the d 
nearest equivalent to him in England 
is the late J. R. Green. Green 
had not M. Maurois’ acuteness of 
intelligence or his detachment from theoretical turmoils ; 
but he did blaze the trail for modern historians who 
do not entirely concentrate on politics and battles. 
There are 500 very closely-printed pages in this 
book ; it took me four days and nights to get through 
them, slowly but enjoyably. When I finally closed 
the book, there came into my head, like a clap of 
thunder, the old platitude;: “It's easy to be wise 
after the event,’ which can be translated into 
“If only . In our own country’s history, there is 
plenty of room for the game of Hypothetics. ‘If only” 
Henry VIII.'s elder brother hadn't died perhaps there 
would have been no Divorce here, no burnings at the 
stake, and a “ reformation " inside the Church instead 
of a break with it. “If only” Charles I,'s elder 
brother Henry, the fencer and friend of poets, had 


*” A History of France,” by André Maurois. Translated from 
the French by Heary L. Binsse. (Jonathan Cape ; 255.) 


not died, we might have had a more astute and 
flexible King and no Cromwell, who fought in the 
name of the Parliament and kicked the Commons 
out of their chamber, and who built a powerful Navy 


on the basis of a protest against Ship-money. “ If 
only!’ The first big “ If’ in French history ex- 
plodes at the death of Charlemagne’s son, Louis the 
Pious. ‘‘ Louis the Pious had three sons, and these 


three, after having long fought each other, came to 
an agreement on the division of their inheritance 
at Verdun in 843. Charles the Bald received Neustria, 
Aquitaine and the Spanish Marches—that is, the 
part of France west of the Rhéne and the Sadne. 
Louis the German united Austrasia, Bavaria, Swabia 
and Saxony. Finally, Lothaire accepted a bizarre strip 
of land, very long and narrow, which ran from the North 
Sea to Calabria, extending along the valleys of the 
Meuse, the Rhine and the Rhéne. It was to this prince 
that Lotharingia (hence Lorraine) owes its name. 
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our throne. Had 
Hanover still 
been under the 
British Crown we 
and the French 
would have had 
a spearhead in 


Germany. — 
The oe Ifs 79 M. Awpre MAURCIS, THE AUTHOR OF 1IHE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


swarm round OMe. y André Maurois, who “has travelled « 
If only our long way since, in the middle of the Kaiser’s 
Richard. II. had Su) Be ere en eee 
been a stern of Colonel Bramble,’” has now given us an 
warrior instead of  |pygriant, work, about ue own country. 
an artist, or at works from his pen include lives of Shelley, 
least had had a_ _—dDisraeli, poe Wy F-, —K, England 
strong son, there 

would have been no usurpation and no Wars of the 
Roses. And, in this French history, when we come to 
the Revolution, the “ Ifs ” dizzy one 
like a circling crowd of starlings. 
“ If only”’ Mirabeau, who was a con- 
stitutional monarchist, had lived ; 
“If only” people who refused to 
co-operate with Mirabeau because he 
was a debauched cad had realised 
that he was the one barrier against 
mob-rule and massacre (as Walter 
Bagehot was called “an extreme 
moderate ”’) ; ‘If only”’ the rhetori- 
cians had had the courage of their 
speeches. But the moderates—the 
Russian Revolution began with the 
freely-elected Duma and Prince 
Lvov, and proceeded through 
Kerensky, an ordinary English 
Liberal, to Lenin, the ice-cold 
fanatic—were soon superseded, and 
those who superseded them were 
soon in the tumbrils, and so on. 
And mob rule led to the Napoleonic 
dictatorship, as Aristotle would 
have predicted. 

Throughout this book, poli- 
tically, there is an awareness of two 
other countries (though Spain, 
always a secluded and peculiar 
country, comes in occasionally, 
proud, misunderstood and undefeat- 
able), and those are Germany and 
Britain. M. Maurois does not say it, 
but any detached reader must think 
it: “ What a pity that England and 
France couldn’t always have worked 
together.” There was a moment 
when our Edward III. was offered 
the Holy Roman Empire; to the 
best of my recollection, the House 
of Commons stopped him accepting 
that crown. There is another 
“If: the Eastern Empire might 
not have fallen and Santa Sophia 
might not have become a mosque. 
But had the Salic Law not been 
invoked, Edward III. might have 
been King of both countries; and 
had our Henry V., wedded to 
Katherine of France, not died pre- 
maturely, leaving an infant son, the 





of Le Roi Soleil, Louis XIV., is well illustrated by this fine tapestry, an entre-fendt i j i y 
paths or Royal Houses,” after Charles Le Brun. it is basse lisse tapestry, wool silk and *W Countries, again, might have 
Meu 


The partition of Verdun had created two of the States 
of modern Europe : France and Germany. And it opened 
the road to the long-continued violence between 
the two countries by creating between them that 
Lotharingian corridor which both of these civilisa- 
tions would continue to claim.” Right up to our 
own day that left bank of the Rhine has been a source 
of strife and grief: and in our own day the French, 
who know their neighbours, have asked for and been 
refused their natural frontier, have wished for and 
been denied the subdivision of the Prussian Empire. 
Germany never became a real danger to Europe and 
the world until the German States, the Catholic and 
the Protestant, those which had been under Rome 
and those which had not, were welded together. 
Oddly enough, the antediluvian Salic Law, which 
French lawyers resuscitated in order to resist our 
Edward III.’s claim to the French Crown, took 
Hanover away from us when Queen Victoria ascended 


works on view at the exhibition 
(Lent by the Mobilier National, Paris.) 


len; and is on been united. There is an ancient 


From our side the last superb 
approach was made by Mr. Churchill 
in 1940 when, with France falling, he offered complete 
union of our countries and our Empires. It isa pity that 
it wasn't accepted. The hosts of Midian, in the hymn’s 
phrase, are all around us, and “ united we stand, divided 
we fall."" Things would perhaps be easier if pre- 
Revolution France could be re-integrated. The French 
gentry still exist : they fight and die in the Army and the 
Navy ; but they won't touch politics with a barge- 
pole. Their privileges have gone for ever, but their 
awareness of Europe is needed. 

The proofs of this book might have been better 
read. “Who is this historian ‘Guichardin’?,” I 
thought, until I realised that Guicciardini was referred 
to ; and ‘‘ Who on earth is that English Prime Minister 
Addison ? ,”’ until it dawned on me that Addington was 
meant. However, it is a first-class and durable book. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books 
by E. D. O’Brien, on page rooz of this issue. 
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“MAY THIS GENUINELY HOLY YEAR, BY THE GRACE OF ALMIGHTY GOD ... BE FOR THE HUMAN FAMILY THE HARBINGER 
OF A NEW ERA OF PEACE, PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS": HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII. 


To-day, Christmas Eve, his Holiness the Pope will go in solemn procession to the portico Pope will go in person to seal the door until the next Holy Year is proclaimed 
of St. Peter's in Rome, where there are five doorways leading into the Basilica itself. On | The Holy Year, or Jubilee Year, normally occurs every twenty-five years. The last 
one of these doors, known as the “ Holy Door” (see page 979), the Pope will deliver | two occurred in 1925 and 1933. In 1933 an extraordinary Holy Year was proclaimed 
three blows with a silver hammer, then, to the sound of the Te Deum, his Holiness by Pope Pius XI. in commemoration of the nineteenth centenary of the Crucifixion 
will enter the Great Basilica, holding a lighted candle. This ceremony will inaugurate {| of Our Lord. The Holy Year of 1950 will be the first in the reign of the present 
the Holy Year, which will continue until Christmas Eve, 1950, when once again the | Pope, Pius XII., the 262nd successor of St. Peter. 


Exclusive portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa. (World Copyright Reserved.) 
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THE HOLY YEAR: SCENES OF SOME CEREMONIES; AND A PAPAL TRAIN. 
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ON VIEW TO PILGRIMS DURING THE HOLY YEAR: THE THRONE HALL OF THE SPECIAL TRAIN 
HUILT IN PARIS IN 1858 FOR POPE PIUS IX. 
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ONE OF THE THREE BASILICAS (APART FROM ST. PETER’S) IN WHICH A SEALED HOLY 
DOOR WILL BE OPENED ON CHRISTMAS EVE: ST. PAUL’S OUTSIDE THE WALLS; 
SHOWING THE DOOR (RIGHT). 


as 


LOOKING BACK TO 1925 ' VATICAN WORKERS PREPARING TO OPEN THE HOLY DOOR AT ST. PETER'S TO BE OPENED BY CARDINAL MICARA ON CHRISTMAS EVE: THE HOLY DOOR 
APTER POPE PIUS XI. HAD KNOCKED ON IT ON CHRISTMAS EVE, \ OF THE LATERAN BASILICA, BEFORE WHICH A WOMAN PRAY ; 
y , SIL ° s. 


- ne ~ vent —_—,, EE — annem 


On December 12 the Pope held a secret Consistory in the Vatican, chiefly for the 
purpose of nominating the Cardinal-Legates, who, to mark the beginning of the 
Holy Year, will open to-day, Christmas Eve, the sealed Holy Doors of the customary 
three basilicas, apart from that of St. Peter, which the Pope will open in person 
The Holy Door of St. Paul's Outside the Walls’ is to be opened by Cardinal Tisserant, 


that of the Lateran basilica by Cardinal Micara, and that of Santa Maria Maggiore 
by Cardinal Verde. The vast basilica of St. Paul, begun by the Emperor Constantine 
and completed by the Emperor Honorius, and next in importance to the Vatican, 
was destroyed by fire in 1823. The work of rebuilding was begun at once, and it 
was completed and opened by Pius IX. in December, 1854. 
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SCENE OF A REMARKABLE CHRISTMAS EVE CEREMONY : 


On Christmas Eve a remarkable ceremony will take place in Rome when the Pope, 
having knocked thrice on the Holy Door in St. Peter's, will enter the Great Basilica 
alone. Soon afterwards he will be followed ty the Cardinals and other clergy. The 
ceremony, known as the opening of the Holy Door, will be performed simultaneously 
by Cardinals-Legate at three other of Rome's great basilicas. This fourfold ceremony 
will mark the beginning of the Holy Year, or Jubilee Year, during which vast 
numbers of Roman Catholic pilgrims from all over the world will go to Rome, and 
pass into these four basilicas through the unblocked doorways. During the Holy 
Years, which normally occur only once every twenty-five years, those pilgrims who 





THE HOLY DOOR OF THE GREAT BASILICA OF ST. PETER ; THE OPENING 
OF WHICH BY THE POPE WILL MARK THE INAUGURATION OF THE HOLY YEAR. 


journey to Rome may obtain the indulgence of the anno santo, subject to certain 
conditions which may be summed up as (1!) true repentance for past sin; (2) the 
worthy reception of the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist; (3) visits to the 
four appointed basilicas; (4) prayer for the Pope's intention. Our photograph of the 
Holy Door of St. Peter's shows the plaque, above the blocked-in door, which bears 
the announcement of the closing of the door at the end of the Holy Years of 1900, 
1925, and the Extraordinary Holy Year of 1933, which was proclaimed by Pope 
Pius X!. in commemoration of the nineteenth centenary of the Crucifixion. The coming 
Holy Year is the second since the Pope ceased to be “ The Prisoner of the Vatican.’ 
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THE HOLY YEAR: A MEDAL; AND ASPECTS OF THE HOLY DOOR CEREMONY. 





TO BE WORN BY THE POPE AT THE OPENING OF THE HOLY DOOR: AN EMERALD 
RING (Lert) AND A GOLD FILIGREE CROSS SET WITH DIAMONDS. 











BEARING A FIGURE OF CHRIST THE CARPENTER: THE HANDLE OF THE SILVER TROWEL 
(MAGNIFIED) USED BY THE POPE IN THE HOLY DOOR CEREMONY, 


_ aw +e enanveneneunannaneomennannen crates nen snannunenananys tees ona 


At the request of the Italian Catholic Confederation of Labour, a 300-year-old workshop 
in Rome bas made the Papal hammer and trowel with which the Pontiff will open 
and closé the Holy Door in St. Peter's. The hammer has a solid silver head depicting 
an angel heralding the Holy Year. The ivory handle is surmounted by the Papal 
Arms followed by the symbols of the ten craft guilds of Rome, five emblems on 








TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO ALL THE HOLY YEAR PILGRIMS: A JUBILEE MEDAL BEARING THE 
PONTIFF’S HEAD ON ONE SIDE, AND THE HOLY DOOR OF ST. PETER’S ON THE OTHER. 


MADE AND DESIGNED IN ROME : THE SILVER-AND-IVORY HAMMER AND TROWEL WITH WHICH 
THE POPE WILL OPEN AND CLOSE THE HOLY DOOR. 


RRA oreo nM nemmnANE Tenn serena 


each side. The trowel, which is also of silver, bears the Papal Arms and a figure 
of Christ the Carpenter is incorporated in the handle. The hammer, the trowel and 
the Jubilee medal have all been designed by Professor Aurelio Mistruzzi, the Vatican's 
official medal-designer. In previous years the hammer and trowel have been made of 
gold. In 1933 the ceremony of opening the door was broadcast by the B.B.C. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN: A MISCELLANY OF NEWS PICTURES. 


SURROUNDED WITH ILLUMINATED REPRESENTATIONS 
OF FROST CRYSTALS: A NEW YORK CHRISTMAS TREE. 
London Christmas decorations include the tree sent as a gift from Norway. - = 
It has been erected in Trafalgar Square, as usual, and arrangements have been 
made to illuminate it from ber 20 to January 5. King has again A GIFT FROM THE KING: ONE OF THE TWO TREES 
Cathedral; and’ our ho to — = lrigr and exterior of St. Paul's SENT FROM SANDRINGHAM TO ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
Christmas trees are in place. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE'S CHRISTMAS TREE: THE 
57-FT.-HIGH GIFT FROM NORWAY TO LONDON, 


SUPPORTED BY OWLS AND CRESTED WITH A 

DRAGON : THE GAS COUNCIL'S COAT OF ARMS. 
Over the motto “ /n Libertate Consilium" ( Consultation in 
A FAMOUS MAGAZINE TO CEASE PUBLICATION Freedom "’), owls, the emblems of Minerva, Goddess of Wisdom, 
AFTER MARCH, 1950: “THE STRAND.” onpeert a shield, vee Somes, Sgesyes > a = 
The Strand Magazine, founded in 1891 by the late Sir canciots ‘represent’ the twelve ares, boards. Tho ciest, 8 
was a pioneer English illustrat  menehly THE SUBJECT OF PASSIONATE DEBATE IN BOTH HOUSES: dragon torch, signifies the Council’s interest in research. 


heoebs and Rud Kipling THE BUXTON FOUNTAIN, A MEMORIAL TO ABOLITIONISTS. 
its contributors. Owing to the di of The fate of the Buxton Fountain has been debated in both Houses. 


modern conditions, it will cease publication 4 March. provided for in the Parliament Square pag 
t on its 


general agreemen n 
thetic qualities, tes t event of the Abolition 
of Slavery under the British Crown. -If another site be agreed on 
by both Houses, the fountain will be erected there. 





AN OWL WHICH APPRECIATES HUMAN COMPANIONSHIP: A COAL-CUTTER WITH 120 PICKS: A NEW AMERICAN MINING 


JORY, WITH A P.D.S.A. DISPENSARY ASSISTANT. MACHINE AT DONISTHORPE COLLIERY 
This machine, the Joy-Sullivan Continuous Miner, is s 
of cut coal at the rate of two tons a minute. It is an 
and has . | Coal Board for 000 for experi- 

It works by electro-hydraulic power, weighs 
and is fitted with 120 tungsten-tipped picks. 


UNVEILED BY THE SPEAKER ON DECEMBER 14: 
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A WINTER LEGEND THAT IS BASED ON FACT: 
DOGS OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD HOSPICE. 


WITH MOUNTAIN 
RAUSIS SEATED AT 


PEAKS TOWERING 9500 FT AS A BACKGROUND 
A WINDOW OF THE HOSPICE WITH A FAVOURITE ST 


FATHER 
BERNARD 


(ABOVE.) SHOWING A GROUP 


OF ST. BERNARDS WITH THEIR . . 

HANDLERS IN THE FORE o y ? ot, x 
’ 

GROUND: A VIEW FROM THE = 


HOSPICE OF THE GREAT ST. AT THE DOOR OF THE HOSPICE : A GROUP OF ST. BERNARD DOGS SURROUNDING 
BERNARD TOWARDS ITALY. ONE OF THE PRIESTS IN READINESS TO BE TAKEN OUT FOR EXERCISE 


AS FROM THE PAGES OF A VICTORIAN CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, BUT WITHOUT THE KEG OF BRANDY: #0884 LOCATES 
ONE OF THE PRIESTS LYING IN THE SNOW DURING A PRACTICE “ RESCUE.” 


To most of us the St. Bernard dog is a legend fostered by drawings in the Victorian Christmas annuals, 
depicting some weary traveller on the summit of the Great St. Bernard Pass almost completely buried in 
snow, but with one hand outstretched to the life-giving keg of brandy hanging from the bull-like neck of a 
massive dog which stands over him with an air of preter-canine sagacity and benevolence. The legend, 
however, is based on fact, for these famous dogs have been kept at the Hospice on the summit of the Great 
St. Bernard Pass for a great many years for the purpose of rescuing travellers lost in the snow. In an 
article on the St. Bernard in “The Book of the Dog” (Nicholson and Watson), Mr. A. Croxton Smith 
wrote: ‘ There is no question that these dogs have been} used by the monks at the Hospice... for a great 
many years... but the number of lives saved is nothing like as great as has been imagined. In 1850, for 
instance, the Prior at the Hospice stated that the dogs were saving two or three lives annually, and | have 
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FAMOUS ST. BERNARDS; AND THE MONKS 
WHO HANDLE THEM AMONG THE SNOWS. 


(‘ABOVE.) SITUATED 
HEIGHT OF 8000 FT.: THE 
HOTEL (CENTRE) AND THE 
HOSPICE (RIGHT) OF THE GREAT 
INHERITORS OF A LONG TRADITION OF SERVICE TO TRAVELLERS USING THF ~~ en See Te 
; : a ‘ : ‘ RENE DARBELLAY AND poGs 
GREAT ST. BERNARD PASS: FATHER BERNARD RAUSIS WITH #HORSA. = geneenneE. 





-”~ | 


EE Je ss se ae $2 


LOOKING TOWARDS A MOUNTAIN RANGE IN ITALY: FATHER RENE DARBELLAY WITH THREE OF THE FAMOUS 
ST. BERNARDS READY TO BRING AID TO THE TRAVELLER IN DIFFICULTIES 


read that in the course of 250 years more than 2000 people have been rescued by them from death. This is 
a creditable record without any necessity for exaggeration." The Hospice was founded by St. Bernard de 


Menthon (died about 1081), and consists of two buildings—one containing the church and accommodation — 


for the priests and travellers, and the other being a hotel connected with it by a covered passage. Since the > . >, <Srte =>. 
early thirteenth century the Hospice has been in the charge of a community of Austin canons, ten of whom ‘ : Te ie 
with fifteen St. Bernard dogs, now live there, their lives devoted to study and occasional rescue work . t = ~_ 
Contrary to reports, the dogs no longer carry the kegs of brandy for which they became famous. According 

to Father René Darbellay, the kegs hindered the dogs’ progress in deep snow, and the monks now prefer to THE YOUNG ENTRY AT THE HOSPICE: FATHER BERNARD RAUSIS WITH 
let the dogs just locate the traveller in distress, while they themselves bring restoratives and take the NINE SEVEN-DAY-OLD ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 

traveller to shelter. The St. Bernard is believed to have been first brought to this country in 1815 
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EVER having been an idler or even 


having had much time for amusement A WINDOW ON 
AN IRISH CHRISTMAS IN 


since I was a young man, when I certainly had 
long intervals of leisure, I cannot say whether 
the time goes more slowly for those without 
“ full employment "’ than it does for me. I 
know that for me it seems to race, and of late 
faster and faster. 1 am so completely occupied 
that I do not even look back very often, so 
that the hurrying years steal on, scarcely 
noticed in their passage, and it is with a slight shock that 
I realise I am growing old. Only the other day I was 
calmly looking forward four or five books ahead, which is 
the way writers often measure their time ; now I have to 
consider the probability of my being able to finish such a 


time when most people indulge 





in reminiscence, even when 
they are not addicted to the 
practice. I find that nearly 
all my Christmases are dim 
or jumbled. The clearest, not 
perhaps as regards actual 
events, but as regards the 
spirit and atmosphere, are 
those of the ‘nineties, when I 
was a young child. It is they 
also which are most highly 
coloured by sentiment. I can 
scarcely believe that I was 
in fact quite as happy and 
excited as it appears to me 
now, but I assuredly was both. 

The scene was a small 
country house three-and-a-half 
miles from a small Ulster 
county town, My father was 
born in 1860, and my mother 
was about six years younger, 
so that they came of a gen- 
eration deeply influenced by 
the Dickens Christmas ideal— 
incidentally, when they sought 
images or wise saws or 
ludicrous figures in their, talk, 
it was nearly always to Dickens 
that they went for them. So 
they made a fuss about 
Christmas in a slightly pagan 
manner, though my mother 
was the most regular of church- 
goers and my father a fairly 
good one, Our closest neigh- 


programme. Christmas is a 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


came mostly from the neighbourhood and on Christmas 
night would have in young brothers and sisters, nephews 
and nieces. After the crackers they would sing songs, often 
of a rather “ rebel" flavour. The children’s voices would 
come floating pleasantly in to us in the drawing-room : 








THE WORLD. 
THE OLD DAYS. _ winner, Ladas 
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I am afraid I looked upon him as a monster 
of incredible iniquity. Yet I had one link 
with Liberalism a little later, when I cherished 
a photograph of Lord Rosebery’s Derby 


About Christmas there were sure to be 
some children’s parties. They might involve a 
drive of anything up to ten miles on narrow 
and unlit roads. Our vehicles consisted of a 
polo-trap, a double dog-cart, and an Irish out- 
side car, the last;named very smart and the first to be fitted 
with rubber tyres in those parts. Later there was added 
a governess cart, drawn by a donkey much bigger than my 
first mount. We had no covered conveyance, and the lack 
created a problem for a woman in evening dress, a small 
boy clad as a shepherd or a 
Spanish bull-fighter, or an 
extremely small girl imper- 
sonating a snowdrop. If it 
was seldom very cold, it was 
as often as not very wet. At 
a pinch a carriage could be 
borrowed or hired and our 
own horses put into it. On 
one occasion my father had 
only just got up after a serious 
illness, but was allowed to 
accompany us to a party 
because a brougham was avail- 
able. We were not the only 
ones to be well entertained in 
the big household of our hosts. 
Our groom-coachman emerged 
drunk as David’s sow. We 
left him to recover in a loose- 
box and to tramp home next 
day. My convalescent father 
had to get up on the box and 
drive us home, eight miles 
on a dark, blusterous night 
punctuated by half-a-dozen 
chilly showers. So far as 
I recall, he was none the 
worse. 

The preparations for Christ- 
mas were almost as important 
as the feast itself. A great 
pile of holly and mistletoe 
was deposited in the hall a 
few days earlier, and not a 
room was left undecorated. 
Coloured ribbons had to be 
provided to tie’ round the 
necks of the dogs, sometimes 








bour was the Rector, at that 


time a bachelor, so he was a 
regular Christmas guest, and 
I do not remember any other. 
Yet the turkey was always a 
giant of his tribe, and there 
was no difficulty in finding 
good ones all over a country- 
side that raised them for the 
English market. If the plum- 


A CHRISTMAS DANCE AT A COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE 'NINETIES : “‘ A SPONTANEOUS DIVERSION AFTER THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.” 
DRAWN BY F. BARNARD FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1891. 


In the article on this , Captain Cyril Falls writes: “Christmas is a time when most people eS in Lamy ny con 5 OM 

that nearly all my Ch stmases are dim or jumbled. The clearest .. . as regards the rit and a those Fe the hg 

when I was a young child.” In the drawing above, “ the Squire is advancing, in the Pastorale of the Quadrille, with his partner, 

House’ iyind his Lady. . : . The couple on the right show the Son of t AA AY by a + 

the Lady’s Maid... . Opposite thie couple are the Butler and one of the Young Ladies. She is naively pointing out the humours 

of the situation but he, though human, is still a butler and adamant. On the left, behind the Governess and Children, stands the 
Squire’s Sister, who evidently disapproves of the whole " 


greatly to their distress. Every- 
one took a hand at stirring 
the puddings, and that des- 
tined for the Christmas meal 
started cooking on the 23rd. 
In one respect my mother 
was ahead of her time. 
Not for her boiling in water 
which absorbed so much of 





pudding had not been duly burnt in flaming brandy, or 
if it had not contained a ring, a sixpence, and a button, 
it would not have been the real thing. It was not 
until the early years of this century that my sister and 
I, seething with indignation, had to endure the spectacle 
of my father poking and probing for the sixpence so that 
it might be put on the plate of my brother, the baby 
of the family.’ 

The best of all Christmas mornings came when I 
was, I think, four years old. After inspecting my 
stocking | was summoned to my parents’ room and 
hauled up on to their bed. At the foot lay a magnifi- 
cent object, a padded saddle, and I was informed that it 
was destined for a small donkey recently purchased, a 
real trotting donkey, for which my father may have 
gone as high as £4. The sight was one of such incredible 
bliss that I could not bear it at first and turned away 
my eyes, to their great delight. Needless to say, I 
was up on that jackass before an hour had passed. My 
father was almost morbidly sensitive on the subject of 
cruelty to animals—though I need hardly say that he 
did not include hunting and shooting under that 
heading. He decreed that I should not carry a stick, 
which mattered little, as I could make little impression 
on the donkey with it and, what was far worse, forbade 
one to. my running footman, Bob M'Creery from the 
gate-lodge. Bob was a fit boy, ready to run for a mile at 
a stretch beside me, and we both enjoyed speed better 
than did the donkey. One day my father, driving from 
an unexpected direction, came up the back avenue 
instead of the front and found us both armed with 
sticks, and using them, For several days I was 
forbidden to ride. 

Soon afterwards, a friend of my father’s drove over 
some six miles to see him. In those days the affectation 
of many country gentlemen was to talk as much like 
their grooms and herds as they could, and the visitor 
addressed my father in something like these terms: 

“ I saw yer wee boy out on his wee ass a while ago, an’ 

I came to warn ye that ye may ruin his whole future. 
There 's nothin’ in the world so bad for the hands as 
ridin’ an ass. No ass-rider can ever have nice light 
hands, Ye 'll never make a real horseman out of him if 
ye let him go on that way." However, I had to take 
my chance, and it was not until a couple of years later 
that I got my first ride on a nobler animal than the 
donkey. Our horses were worked pretty hard. The 
establishment was two, occasionally augmented to three 
for a brief period, a period in which my mother, to my 
bewilderment, looked worried. To tell truth, my father 
was not a brilliant economist, and my mother had cause 
for anxiety when the household and its equipment became 
needlessly swollen. 

We were black Protestants, but the maids were generally 
Roman Catholics, the cooks, I believe, always. They 


DEEPLY INFLUENCED BY THE DICKENS CHRISTMAS IDEAL : 
HOUSE - PARTY IN THE ‘NINETIES — “THE MERRY - GO - ROUND.” 
DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1892. 


Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold 
That he won from the proud invader. 
When her kings with banners of green unfurled 
Led the Red Branch knights to danger, 
And the emerald gem of the western world 
Was not set in the crown of a stranger. 
From above the kitchen hearth a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
symbol of Home Rule, looked down upon the scene, and 


A FAMILY 


the best of the pudding that it looked like a rich soup. 
She was an advocate of the steamer, and our puddings 
were superb. There were two recipes, one from my 
father’s and one from my mother’s family, the former, the 
genuine Irish one, being the richer. Another custom 
with us was to put only a few small things in the 
stockings hung up at the end of the beds and put all that 
really mattered on the breakfast-table. (I must now be 
looking ahead somewhat, since I do not think I break- 
fasted outside the nursery until I was about seven.) The 
custom was, I think, an excellent one, with one defect. 
My father was a leisurely dresser, and as we could not 
open a single parcel until we were all assembled, we had 
to make the most of our limited stock of patience. 

It “was wonderful what a spread could be achieved 
both in gifts and eatables in those days for a small 
expenditure. Everything was cheap, so that there was 
a fine display of toys, even though my father was 
not well-to-do. If our local resources were not lavish, 
shopping by post was highly developed, and my mother 
received catalogues from half-a-dozen London shops, 
which would even send goods on approval to our wilds. 
It was less rosy for the poor when a man was paid half 
a crown for a day’s hay-making, though it is true he could 
rent some sort of habitation for less than that per 
week. Spirits were so cheap, that fair day, and especially 
the last fair before Christmas, was rather frightening to 
young people. Horses and donkeys made their own way 
home, but strayed from side to side of the road in their 
progress, the master lying in a drunken sleep atop of 
his goods or amid his young pigs and calves. He was 
more scaring still when on foot, driving home bullocks 
and heifers. He might be a degree less drunk, but 
he roared out songs and reeled about the road. By 
the time I first went to school I saw a great change here. 
My mother and others opened a coffee and tea-stall at 
the fair, to the disadvantage of the public houses. This 
was taken up everywhere, until I believe it became 
unnecessary because the small farmers took to patron- 
ising cafés which sold coffee and tea. Drunkenness 
diminished long before the spirit duty became heavy. 

We got on in those days without the internal-com- 
bustion engine, without the telephone or electric light 
in the country, and without the cinema, to say nothing of 
the wireless or television. I think the worst curse of 
our life was oil lamps, always in need of trimming and 
filling, and smelling foully if not thoroughly cleaned. At 
a peer’s house in our county there was a lamp-man, whose 
sole job it was to look after upwards of a hundred lamps. 
I never came across a turf-boy, who spent his winter 
days carrying in baskets of turf for the fires, but some 


Connaught. Those days seem happy in retrospect, and 
perhaps they really were. Certainly my early Christmases 
shine out across the long years. 














EXIT—INTO SPACE : UNITED STATES ARMY PARATROOPERS MAKING THEIR FIRST QUALIFYING JUMP FROM A FLYING BOXCAR. 


This dramatic photograph shows men of the Paratroopers’ Training Centre, Fort | days of the First World War considered the possibility of air-borne divisions, and 
that in 1938 the French actually possessed one battalion of /nfanterie de l'Air. The 


Benning, U.S.A., making their first qualifying jump through the back door of a 
U.S. Air Force Fairchild C-82 Flying Boxcar. Each week some 200 men graduate Russians are believed to have produced paratroopers at Red Army manceuvres in 


from this famous centre, which, during World War II., trained many parachutists 1930, and it will be remembered that in 1936 the members of foreign military 
The trainees make their first jump during the fifth and last week of training. Five missions were astounded to see battalions descend by parachute at the Red Army 
jumps are made with each man packing his own parachute, the pack being inspected managuvres which they had been invited to witness. Germany, which made such 
by the instructor before use. Officers and enlisted men take the same n the Blitzkrieg on Holland and Belgium and in Crete 


are assigned to the same company The importance of airborne troops and para In January, 1936, the Parachute School for volunteers 
chute battalions was demonstrated in the last war, and experts believe that in any was established at Spandau, and at the outbreak of World War II. in 1939 Germany 


future conflict their réle will be even greater. In his book, “ Paratroops,”’ published had three regiments of parachutists, if not more The creation of airborne forces 
1943, Captain F. O. Miksche, a Czech who served with the Spanish Republican by Britain was carried out with speed, and culminated in the celebrated full-scale 
the Free French, pointed out that the Americans in the distant operation at Arnhem in 1944 


course and devastating use of parachutists 
developed this arm rapidly 
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ON SEA AND LAND: SOME ITEMS OF 


FOLLOWING 


\ FAMOUS LINER RETIRES A VIEW OF THE AQUITANIA AT SOUTHAMPTON, 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT SHE WILL BE WITHDRAWN FROM ACTIVE SERVICE. 
On December 14 Cunard White Star announced that it had been decided to withdraw the veteran liner 
The Aquitania sailed on her maiden voyage in May, 1914, and has since 
1,200,000 passengers In World War I. she served as an armed 


Aquitania from active service 
orld War II. brought troops from North America 


steamed 3,000,000 miles and carried 
merchant cruiser, hospital ship and troopship, and in 
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CONGRATULATIONS OF THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION AFTER BEING MADE A 
FREEMAN OF SALISBURY: FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY. 

On December 14, Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, who is Chairman of the Western Union Commanders-in-Chief 

Committee, was made a Freeman of Salisbury, and after the ceremony went to the Cathedral, where he 

asked the Dean and Chapter to accept a memorial window to the men of Salisbury who died in World 

War Il Montgomery referred to an occasion in World War |. when his life was 
saved by a soldier of his own 

regiment as they both lay wounded, 
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In his speech, Lord 
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NEWS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 


FIRST OF THE NEW B.R.M. CARS: A MODEL DESIGNED TO CHALLENGE 
ITALY AND FRANCE IN INTERNATIONAL GRAND PRIX MOTOR RACING. 

On December 15 the first of the new B.R.M. racing cars designed to challenge Italy and France in inter- 

national Grand Prix racing, was unveiled by Lord Howe at Folkingham Airfield, Lincolnshire. It was driven 

several times round the track by Mr. Raymond Mays. A second car is being constructed and five others 
are contemplated. 


THE RACING 


AT THE OPENING OF AN EXHIBITION ABOARD R.R.S. DISCOVERY: LIEUT.-COMMANDER 


PETER SCOTT (LEFT) AND MR. JOHN MILLS, AMUSED BY THE ANTICS OF A PENGUIN, 
On December 14, Lieut..Commander Peter Scott opened an exhibition of equipment used in current South 
Polar surveys on board the Royal Research ship Discovery off the Thames Embankment. Among those 
present was Mr. John Mills, who played the title-réle in the film “ Scott of the Antarctic.” A penguin provided 

entertainment for the visitors. 





REVIEWING THE 


BREING CHEERED BY THE 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEET 
SHIP'S COMPANY OF 


AT THE PALACE, VALLETTA: 


WITH SIR GERALD 


STATE BALL 
ELIZABETH 


ATTENDING A 
H.R.H, PRINCESS 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
H M.S. CHEQUERS. 


CREASY. 


Princess Elizabeth, who is staying in Malta until after Christmas, paid a formal visit to the Mediterranean Fleet on December 14, the King’s 
birthday. After reviewing ships’ companies of warships in the harbour from the barge of the C.-in-C., she proceeded to Grand Harbour and 
boarded the aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Glory. where more than 1000 representatives from all ships in Grand Harbour and naval shore establishments 
In the evening Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh attended a State ball which was given by the Governor and 
Lady Creasy at the Palace, Valletta. The Duke of Edinburgh is First Lieutenant in H.M S. hequers, 


A WINDOW IN MEMORY OF THE 
DIED IN WORLD WAR I FIELD 
ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY. 


AT THE PRESENTATION OF 
MEN OF SALISBURY WHO 
MARSHAI MONTCOMERY 


were assembled 
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THE UNVEILING OF THE VOORTREKKER MEMORIAL | 
AT PRETORIA: DETAIL OF THE HISTORICAL FRIEZE. 


24, 
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) AFTER THE DEFEAT OF DINGAAN: THE MEN RIDE AWAY TO NEGOTIATE WITH THE NATIVE CHIEFS, 


WHILE THE WOMEN START TO CULTIVATE THE LAND, MUSKETS IN HAND. THE DEPARTING 


To 
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(LEFT) BOERS LEAVING NATAL IN 1845; 
THE SAND RIVER CONVENTION IN 1852. 
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AST TWO SECTION 
AND (RIGHT) THE SIGNING OF 
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scene aa 
(ABOVE.) AN HEROIC EPISODE OF THE GREAT TREK : 

) MARTINUS OOSTHUIZEN BREAKING THROUGH THE 
ZULU RANKS ; AND BELOW ; RIGHT, A GENERAL VIEW 

7 KER MEMORIAL. 
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R. MALAN, Premier of South Africa, arranged 

to unveil the Voortrekker Memorial outside 
Pretoria on December 16, the anniversary of the 
defeat of Dingaan’s Zulu army by a Boer force in 
1838. Illustrations of the memorial have been 
published in our issues of October 22 and Novem- 
ber 12, and here we show portions of its historical 
frieze in detail. The Great Trek from Cape Colony 


took place between 1835 and 1837. The murder of 
(Comtsmued opposite. 
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MR. THOMPSON, A BRITISH SETTLER OF 1820, HANDING OVER A BIBLE 
VOORTREKKERS 


AS A TOKEN OF SYMPATHY. 


essai en gg Abo < 


THE HEROIC DEED OF A YOUNG BOY: 


DIRKIE vuys TRYING TO SAVE nIs WOUNDED \ 


FATHER FROM A BAND OF ZULUS. 


WAS KILLED 


——E ) 
Continued 


Piet Retief and his companions at Dingaan's kraal 
in February, 1838, was followed by the complete 
defeat of Dingaan at the Blood River in December 
of that year. In 1845 Natal was annexed as a British 
possession and many of the Boers trekked back 
over the Drakenberg to the neighbouring republic 
In 1852 the Sand River Convention was signed 
which granted “freedom to manage their own 
affairs " to the Transvaal Boers. 
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WHERE VETERANS OF 


In August of this year there were a number of references in the national Press 
to an interesting scheme at the Rubery, Owen works at Darlaston, Staffs, for 
providing workshops in which the firm's ageing workpeople could spend their 
declining years in part-time work which should be profitable to themselves and 
to the country in general. This scheme is now in full swing and our Special 
Artist recently visited the workshop and club-room and drew a number of 
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interesting scenes, including this and others on succeeding pages. The scheme, 
which is the idea of Mr. A. G. B. Owen, O.B.E., chairman and joint-manager 
of Rubery, Owen and Co. Ltd., constructional engineers, takes the form of a 
workshop attached to a club-room at the firm's sports ground at Bentley, near 
Darlaston. Here the members of the firm's “ Sons of Rest" club—old employees 
of the firm who for reasons of age or infirmity are past doing a full day's 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT Messrs. RuBERY, Ow 


INDUSTRY SPEND) THEIR DECLINING YEARS IN USEFUL EMPLOYMENT WITH THEIR 
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HEIR FELLOWS, IN A SCHEME FROM WHICH THEY ALONE DERIVE PROFIT: THE “SONS OF REST” AT WORK. 


to feel that now that they are old, they are no longer 
I want them to feel proud that they are 
The working of the scheme is 
“ Sons of Rest " 
hard at work, producing desk-pads, and locking-bars for filing cabinets, while the 
warden checks an outgoing consignment of completed piston heads. 


RuBERY, OwENn AND Co.'s “ Sons or REst 


work—can put in a few hours of useful work at their own convenience and 
entirely free from factory regulations and restrictions. As Mr. Owen himself 
says: “What gets old people down more than anything else is the feeling 
that they can no longer keep themselves but must rely upon their pensions and 
their children. What they need most at this stage is a continuance of that 
independence and freedom which has always been theirs. I do not want any 


" Workxsnop, DaRLASTON, STAFFS. 


of my employees . 
wanted and that they are being kept. 
still helping their country and other people.” 
described overleaf, but this drawing shows the workshop with the 
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WORK AND HARD-WON RELAXATION ARE COMBINED. 














THE ‘SONS OF REST" AT PLAYIN THE FAVOURITE NORTH MIDLANDS GAME OF CROWN BOWLS, IN THE SPORTS GROUND IN WHICH THE CLUB-ROOM AND WORKSHOP STAND. 
THE BUILDING IS IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND, THE LEFT END BEING THE WORKSHOP, THE REMAINDER THE CLUB ; BUT THE WORKSHOP IS ALREADY BEING EXTENDED. 
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THE RUBERY, OWEN “SONS OF REST "AGED EMPLOYEES OF THE FIRM IN THEIR COMFORTABLE CLUB~- ROOM, WHICH ADJOINS (LEFT BACKGROUND) THE WORKSHOP, 


IN WHICH THEY CAN WORK IN THEIR SPARE TIME AND AT THEIR OWN PACE; AND SO SUPPORT THEIR DECLINING YEARS IN INDEPENDENCE. 


On the previous pages we have described the idea behind the Rubery, Owen “ Sons 
of Rest’ club and workshop. The club-room was opened in August, and the work- 
shop scheme came into operation a month later. The buildings stand in the firm's 
Sports Ground at Bentley, and can be seen in the drawings above, the interior 
showing, at the far end, the door which leads into the workshop. The interior of 
the workshop is shown on the previous two pages. So popular and successful is 


Daaws sy ovr Srectat Artist, Brvan pe Gringau, at Messes. Rusary, Owen anv Co.'s “Sows of Rest” Worxsnor, Dartasron, Starrs. 


the scheme of work proving, that the workshop is already being extended and about 
a quarter of the club-room is being converted for this purpose. The beginning of the 
alterations can be seen in the club-room interior view. While our artist was present, 
among the jobs being handled were locking-bars of filing-cabinets, water-cistern piston 
assemblies, quadrants for tractors, and desk-pads which the firm had commissioned 
for use as Christmas presents. The members have a working time from 8.30 a.m. 
(Continued opposite. 
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‘THE SONS OF REST”: 
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THE BENCHES IN THE “ SONS OF REST’’ WORKSHOP ARE FITTED WITH VARIOUS JIGS AND 
BENCH-FIXTURES ; AND HERE ONE OF THE SEPTUAGENARIAN MEMBERS IS DRILLING HINGES, 
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A STAFFORDSHIRE FIRM’S IMAGINATIVE SCHEME. 
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THE DOYEN OF THE CLUB: AN EIGHTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD FORMER FURNACE-TENDER, WHO IS HERE 


MAKING LOCKING-BARS FOR FILING-CABINETS. MOST OF THE WORK CAN BE DONE SEATED. 








THREE STUDIES OF TYPICAL ‘SONS OF REST" 


THE ONE IN THE CENTRE IS USING A BAND-SANDER TO SMOOTH 


Continued. 

to 5 p.m.—that is to say, the workshop is open between those hours, but they work 
as and when it suits them, knocking off when they feel the need and resuming 
when they feel the inclination The club-room provides comfort and refreshment 


and the adjoining sports ground recreation. As things have worked out the scheme is 
already. operating at a profit, and all profits are ploughed back into the scheme for the 
benefit of the members and the growing waiting list (about thirty) of those who are 


Deaws py ovr Srecrat Artist, Bayan ve Gringav, 


WORKING ON VARIOUS STAGES OF PRODUCING PLASTIC DESK-PADS. THE MAN ON THE LEFT IS CUTTING PLASTIC SHEET TO 
EDGES ; AND ON THE RIGHT A FORMER MASTER-BRICKLAYER IS BEVELLING EDGES WITH A FILE. 


at Messas. Rusexy, Owew ano Co.'s 


SIZE ; 


eligible for the scheme and who wish to take advantage of it. As the members of 
the workshop are all over seventy, one being eighty-two, their Old Age Pensions are 
not affected by their earnings, which serve to keep them independent and also provide for 
small luxuries which they would otherwise have to do without At present the average 
weekly pay-packet works out at about £4 10s. The club-room and workshop are under the 
supervision of a full-time warden and the members have their own elected committee 


“Sons or Rest" Worxsnor, Dartaston, Starrs 
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NY amount of horror and violence appears to be 
sanctioned by the British Board of Film Censors 

so long as sex does not rear its provocative head. 
“White Heat,” a film which has been packing the 
Warner, is a concentrated biography of a desperado 
called Cody Jarrett (James Cagney), who “ finally 
got to the Top of the World, when it blew right up 
in his face."’ Now Cody was a gangster, so very fond 
of his mother—who was old and unvenerable and 
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~The ‘World of the Cinema. | | 
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SAEVA INDIGNATIO. 


By ALAN DENT. 


film. But I trust that my jocularity does not 
conceal the fact that I think it a pernicious orgy 
of blood, baseness and noise. Most of my colleagues 
have welcomed it quite cordially because it restores 
to us the rather long-absent Mr. Cagney. This is a 
forceful and intelligent actor, but he is by no means 
at his best as Cody, especially when he has to show 
us that sub-human beetle having 
the epileptic fits he has inherited 
from a lunatic father. Here even 
his best admirers must admit that 
he looks a little too like Spencer 
Tracy's Mr. Hyde to be at all 
impressive or even alarming. 

This film has been directed by 
Raoul Walsh, and—as I have said 
before on similar occasions—the 
very expertise is a strong part of 
the balefulness. There is nothing 
crude or improbable in the treat- 
ment of the story.” It is only too 
gorily likely. But its entire lack 
of artistic warranty is what worries 
me, and its complete denial of any 
hint that such things exist in the 
world as truth, loyalty, steadfast- 
ness, genuine affection, or even 
self-respect. If the film were at 
all ill done, one could dismiss it 
as merely ludicrous and therefore 
unlikely to do harm to any young 
minds, however culpably inclined. 


| 2 ed 
“A GANGSTER SO VERY FOND OF HIS MOTHER—WHO WAS OLD AND UNVENERABLE AND WHOLLY There is in The Reckless 


CROOKED AS WELL—THAT HE HAD LITTLE TIME AND PATIENCE WITH ‘ FLOOSIES’" 
AS THE DESPERADO, CODY JARRETT, AND MARGARET WYCHERLY AS MA JARRETT IN A SCENE FROM 
THE FILM “ WHITE HEAT" REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


wholly crooked as well—that he had little time and 
patience with “ floosies.’’ One such, it is true, bobs 
up repeatedly in this film. Her name appears to be 
Sugar (Virginia Mayo), since Cody and his gang usually 
call her so. She is blonde and quite beautiful and a 
gum-chewer ; but Cody shows no more love than is 
conveyed in two perfunctory kisses with clenched 
teeth (for Mr. Cagney’s teeth are clenched almost 
continuously in this film) and in one doubtless affec- 
tionate smack. The latter occurs in a little scene 
where Cody bursts into a room to find Sugar admiring 
the figure she cuts in a new mink coat, standing on 
a chair to see herself the better in a long mirror ; 
whereupon Cody peremptorily strikes the young 
lady behind the knees and she falls backward. One 
understands that the American censorship some time 
ago prohibited Mr. Cagney from punching young 
ladies on the chin. The smack behind the knees is 
apparently a more acceptable refinement. 

But this is almost the whole of the emphasis on 
sex in this film. Sugar, it is true, is disloyal to Cody 
soon after he is sent to prison for two years (he has 
ingeniously confessed to a crime he never committed 
in order to escape a much severer penalty for one he 
did commit). But her alternative amour with a 
blackavised thug called Big Ed is far more implied 
than displayed. No, this film instead of being a 
swamp of sex is a morass of murder—which is apparently 
regarded as a much less momentous form of irregular 
living. In the very first shots we see a train 
raided by Cody and his bandits the moment 
it has emerged from a Californian tunnel. 
Four cf the train’s staff are shot in cold 
blood. We next hear of a raid on a bank, 
where two officials are shot dead. Later we 
see a detective, hot on the trail of Cody, 
being shot in the arm. Later still, we see 
Cody shooting a colleague, hiding in a dickie- 
seat of a car, for no better reason than 
that he had complained of lack of air. 
Cody's mother, we later learn, was “ killed 
in the back" by Sugar herself, though we 
are spared the spectacle of this pretty 
incident. Near the end, Big Ed is shot 
like a rat by Cody for stealing his “ floosy.”’ 
And in the ultimate round-up, Cody shoots 
his sole surviving colleague while the latter 
is surrendering to the police, and finally 
snipes madly at each and all of his pursuers 
when he is about to perish on top of a cupola 
which surmounts a factory apparently full of 
dynamite. This is “the top of the world” 
which we were told of earlier. It seems to 
me the lowest depth of the underworld. 

I have endeavoured to write airily 
and inconsequently about this repellent 


; JAMES CAGNEY Moment,” at the Leicester Square 
Odeon, on the other hand, some- 
thing so radically absurd in the twist 
the story eventually takes that I am moved not 
at all to fervent commendation, and very much 
less to warm indignation. Crime—on this occasion 
the crime of blackmail—is again the theme. But 
this time there is a true human interest throughout, 
and the film begins very well indeed by taking 
us into an extremely credible home 
near Los Angeles. There is a 
mother of a sensible age (Joan 
Bennett), a daughter at the silliest 
age a daughter can be, and.a small 
son at the blest time of life when 
paddling and toy-boats are the 
be-all and the end-all of existence, 
and books are almost as boring 
as grown-ups. The daughter is 
asked for money by a handsome 
slug to whom she has given her 
heart. Leaving her after a quarrel, 
he accidentally falls from a boat- 
house, is killed; and impaled on 
an anchor. The girl's mother dis- 
covers the corpse at dawn and, 
instead of sending for the police 
(if people would only send for the 
police on discovering corpses, crime 
films would be automatically 
reduced in quantity by at least a 
quarter !), she yanks the body out 


MARTIN DONNELLY (JAMES MASON) ATTEMPTS TO BLACKMAIL LUCIA (JOAN BENWETT) WITH 
INDISCRERY LETTERS WRITTEN BY HER DAUGHTER: A SCENE FROM “THE RECKLESS MOMENT.” 





to sea and sinks it there, single-handed. She the: 
carries on with her Christmas shopping as if nothiuz 
in the least unusual had occurred when that particular 
day broke. 

The great merit of this film's direction (by Max 
Ophuls), in its first half at least, is that a major worry 
is not allowed to obtrude too far into a workaday 
existence. It cannot do so in real life, and yet it 
almost always does so in a work of fiction—novel, 
stage, or screen. The crime-concealing mother is 
blackmailed (by none other than James Mason). 
But she is seen by us, although worried to death, 
carrying on with her household duties, instructing 
her coloured housekeeper about domestic needs, 
telephoning her absent husband without telling him 
her trouble, and keeping her small boy in order and 
out of bother to the best of her usual ability. This 
is as life is. No worry can be major enough to make 
us forgo eating, or reading the newspaper, or earning 
our living, or even making a joke or two with people 
unaware of our worry. 

In my youth I perpetrated a novel of which I 
can now recall only the single sentence: “‘ It is im- 
possible to eat a chocolate caramel in entire misery.” 
And the contrary is true as well. No threat of calamity 
can be so terrible that it is not at least momentarily 
assuaged by what Robert Bridges called “ some 
strain of music to thy mind, some praise for skill not 
spent amiss.’’ It so happens that this very morning 
before I sat down to write this fortnightly article, 
an alarming man from the L.C.C. called at my door, 
told me that the building whose top floor I have 
occupied these fifteen years was in danger of imme- 
diate collapse from earth-subsidence (a result of war 
damage), and that I would be well advised to move 
immediately. But this quite solemn warning will 
not make me unduly late with the delivery of this 
article. Nor will it prevent me, that done, from 
writing a special piece on the occasion of Mr. Noel 
Coward becoming fifty (even though the doing so 
cuts me off in my own late prime). Nor will it 
keep me from going to the theatre to-night, as is 
my duty. These tasks being completed with my 
usual near-competence, I must then turn my 




























“THE RECKLESS MOMENT: LUCIA HARPER (JOAN BENNETT) 

FINDS THE BODY OF TED DARBY (SHEPFERD STRUDWICK) 

IMPALED ON AN ANCHOR SHORTLY AFTER HE HAS HAD A 
QUARREL WITH HER DAUGHTER. 


mind to the tedious problem of moving 
my books, my furniture, and myself to 
stabler quarters. 

It is the same with the character Miss 
Bennett so beautifully draws in the new film. 
She just has not the time to make being 
blackmailed a full-time occupation. Besides, 
it is a fact that Mr. Mason makes a very half- 
hearted blackmailer, and one who not only 
falls in love with his victim, but even hands 
her good advice against his far more 
dangerous accomplice. But perhaps one 
should not give away too much of the situ- 
ation’s sequel, for what it is worth. One 
would only say that Mr. Mason's character 
(whom he draws somewhat mugwumpishly, 
by the way) does not seem to agree 
with me that blackmailing should—if it 
is to be of any efficacy at all—be a 
thorough and unhesitant accomplishment 
—like high-diving or like fire-swallowing 
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EVENTS 


KILLED IN A LONDON CAR ACCIDENT: 
MR. CARL £. BECHHOFER ROBERTS, 
BARRISTER AND AUTHOR. 

Mr. Carl Eric Bechhofer Roberts, the fifty-five- 
year-old barrister and author, was killed in London 
on December 15 when his car struck a stréet refuge. 
He was a versatile and prolific author who also 
wrote under the pseudonym “ ian.” He was 
a private secretary to Lord Birkenhead, 1924-30. 
In 1941 he was called to the Bar by Gray’s Inn. 
His novel about Dickens, “‘ This Side Idolatry” 
(1928) caused a good deal of controversy. He 
wrote numerous novels and biographies. 


PASSING OUT AT SANDHURST: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE AS FIELD MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM 
SLIM, INSPECTED THOSE TAKING 


15. 
Majesty. Sir William Slim addressed the 


GUEST OF HONOUR 


Mrs. 


H. S. L. Dalzell-Payne, ag Re out first in 
ovoheer T A. Teague, the most outstanding cadet. 


AT HOME AND 


Hr. 


T 


AT 


Sigmund Christensen, 


HE ILLUSTRATED 


ABROAD; AND SOME PEOPLE IN 


A NEW YORK LUNCHEON: MRS. EUGENIE ANDERSSON, 
DESIGNATE TO DENMARK, SHAKING HANDS WITH HR. CHRISTENSEN, DANISH CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Mrs. Eugenie Andersson, United States Ambassador-Designate to Denmark, was guest of honour at a New York 
luncheon before she left for Copenhagen. The luncheon was given by the New York State Americans for Democratic 
Action. Our photograph shows (|. to r.) Mr. Joseph L. Rawh, Jnr., chairman of the A.D.A. Executive Board ; 
ersson, Danish Consul-General in New York, and Dr. Bryn d Hovde, 
New York City chairman of A.D.A. Mrs, Andersson was due in Copenhagen on December | 


(LEFT.) HOME 
AFTER THEIR 
TRIUMPHANT TOUR 
OF AMERICA AND 
CANADA : MEMBERS 
OF THE SADLER'S 
WELLS BALLET 
COMPANY, LED BY 
MOIRA SHEARER, 
LEAVING THEIR 
AIRCRAFT AT 
LONDON AIRPORT. 


A specially-chartered 
B.O.A.C. Speedbird 
arrived at qenees 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
Company, home from 
their triumphant tour 
of America and 
Canada. During their 
tour they played to 
more than 220,000 
people and every one 
of the seventy-two 
performances was 
sold out.” Margot 
Fonteyn, 
Helpmann, Frederick 


York and were due 
to return to Britain 
on Dec. 18. A recep- 
tion was given at the 
Royal Opera House 
on Dec. 16 to wel- 
come home the 


IN THE SOVEREIGN’S PARADE. 
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THE NEWS. 


FOUND GUILTY AND SENTENCED TO DEATH 
IN SOFIA : TRAICHO KOSTOV, FORMER 
COMMUNIST VICE-PREMIER OF BULGARIA, 
Traicho Kostov, the former Vice-Premier of Bul- 
aria, was sentenced to death for treason by the 
ulgarian Supreme Court on December 14. He 
was found guilty of having worked as a British 
agent, and having conspired with Marshal Tito 
to seize power in Bulgaria with the object of 
attaching Bulgaria as a seventh republic to the 
federation of a greater Y lavia. Five of 
the ten Communist ex-officials who were tried 
with Kostov received life sentences. 


AMBASSADOR- 


A RECEPTION IN HONOUR OF THE “ QUEEN OF LIGHT"; ANNE MARIE MELANDER, OF GOTHENBURG, 
HELPING MAJ BRITT, THE SWEDISH SKATER, TO A GLASS OF SWEDISH PUNCH. 


The Swedish oa of Light,” eighteen-year-old Anne Marie Melander, of Gothenburg, wearing her 
traditional crown spruce leaves and candies, and arrived from 
Sweden on tt 14. Selected by the over the Festival of St. Lucia, 
she symbolises for Sweden the spirit of rought a message of will to 

London, which she conveyed to the Lord Mayor, and special greetings to her compatriots in this country. 


THE PASSING-OUT INSPECTION OF THE FORTY-EIGHTH ENTRY AT THE 8.A.F. COLLEGE 
CRANWELL, ON DECEMBER 14: SOME OF THE PRIZE-WINNING CADETS. 
Our of the ing officer-cadets at Cranwell shows (|. to r.) I. N. Meredith, winner 
of s= a» L L. Chester, winner of the Robert Marsiand Croves Memoria! 
Edmondson- + Jones, the winner of the Sword of Honour, the 
Kine" “Medal, a =e he Jon A “ant nr ot.. Prize; R. BE. Webster, winner of the Abdy 
+ winner of the Air Ministry Prize for Imperial and War 
aan > oy and A. N. ar’ oh one of the Royal United Services Institution Award. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








HRISTMAS and 
New Year are 
the traditional time 
for making good reso- 
lutions. A_ foolish 
custom, surely, for 
who ever kept a 
New Year resolution for more than a fortnight ? 
The only one that I ever kept for longer was 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE OR BLACK HELLEBORE (#ALLEBORUS NIGER): ONE can, In gardens where 
OF THE EARLIEST PRINTS TO APPEAR IN THE BOTANICAL 


This fine print of the Christmas Rose, at once a work of art and of science, was the 
eighth plate in the first volume, published in 1787, of the “ Botanical Magazine,” a 
publication unique in character, antiquity, continuity and quality, which has appeared 
“The Botanical 
A Work intended for the use of such 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Gardeners, as wish to become scientifically acquainted with 
the Plants they cultivate." Published originally “as the Act directs by W. Curtis, 
Botanic Garden, Lambeth,” it is now, in the year of the 166th volume, published in 
four parts each year, by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


continuously since its foundation. It was entitled and described as 
Magazine ; or Flower-Garden Displayed... . 


made a quarter of a century ago. I resolved never 
to make New Year good resolutions again, and I have 
kept to that most faithfully ever since. There is, 
however, one resolution which I can most heartily 
recommend, and Christrhas is the appropriate season 
for putting it into practice. Resolve to give yourself 
a plant of Helleborus niger, the Christmas Rose—or 
several plants. If you already have as many Christmas 
Roses in your garden as you can do with—which is 
unlikely—then I suggest that you fall back on giving 
the plants to your friends. But giving them to your- 
self is preferable. I am a great believer in giving oneself 
at least one really good Christmas present. Most people 
seem to suffer at Christmas from a feeling that, on 
balance, in the matter of giving and receiving, 





MAGAZINE. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


detests draughts and cutting wind. It is worth while 
giving it a good start in life. A well-dug bed anda 
reasonable but not extravagant helping of manure. At 
long intervals the roots may be lifted, divided, and given 
a fresh start. But as long as they remain vigorous 
and flower freely, they are best left severely alone. 

It is astonishing how the Christmas Rose produces 
its great waxy white blossoms in the dead of winter, 
with no other protection than the canopy of its own 

large leathery leaves. But in spite of 

their hardihood in flowering without pro- 
oe tection, they do appreciate a little simple 
comfort. A covering of glass enhances the 
exotic waxen pallor of their complexions, 
and preserves them from splashings of soil, 
and it encourages rather longer stems. 

If there are enough plants to make a 
bed, the best covering is a light portable 
frame, which may be put over them in 
autumn, and removed in spring. The small 
frame-lights known as Dutch lights, which 
measure about 5 ft. by 2 ft. 6 ins. and glazed 
with one single sheet of glass, are better 
than big full-sized lights. A reasonably 
narrow bed is so much more convenient 
when it comes to picking the flowers. For 
single isolated specimens, one of the modern 
types of cloche may be used. Or those 
delightful old hand-lights of Victorian days 
are ideal. Looking like miniature green- 
houses about 2 ft. square, with a peaked 
roof which lifts on and off, they are con- 
structed of cast iron, glazed with small panes 
of glass, and are practically indestructible. 
Almost the only chance of obtaining these 
invaluable old hand-lights is at country 
sales. They usually occur at the end of the 
auctioneer’s catalogue, among “ garden 
sundries,”” and can often be picked up for 
a song—or less. Although Christmas 
Roses enjoy the comfort of glass protection, 
on no account should they be coddled. 
At all times they should have plenty of 
ventilation, with the lights propped up, 
and even removed al- 
together on really genial 
days. Little watering 
will be necessary during 
the winter, but if they 
should need a drink, 
and a bath, a shower 
of rain, not too icy, 
with the frame light 
removed, will refresh 
them very much better 
than watering with a 


slugs abound—and in 
what garden dothey not ? 
~the Christmas Roses 
must be protected, for 
to a slug the buds 
of Helleborus niger are 
caviare. For this the 
Borgia technique, with 
Meta bran, is the best. It 's absurdly 
simple. 

Tablets of the “solid fuel”’ 
known as Meta, and obtainable 
from the nearest chemist, are 
crushed to powder and mixed with 
bran. I use two tablets to a double 
handful of bran. This dope is 
distributed either broadcast among 
the plants, or in little heaps of a 
teaspoonful, at intervals of a foot 
or so. Slugs eat it with enthusiasm. 
They just cannot resist it, and die 
in a flood of slime within a foot of 





the feast. The little 
heaps seem to be the 
more popular 
method. Folk feel, I 
think, that the slugs 
will find them more 
easily than tae 
scattered flakes of bran. But a flake of bran 
is a telatively large object to slugs, and find it 
they do. My objection to the heap method is that 
birds may find these caches, especially on the open 
rock-garden or in the borders, and not only be ill 
or die, but at the same time rob the poor slugs. The 
Meta bran way with slugs is far less trouble, far less 
unpleasant, and far more thorough and deadly than 
going out at night, armed with a jar of brine and an 
electric torch, and fencing with a hat-pin, groping 
with sugar-tongues, or braving slime with the bare 
hand. Bran is not easy to come by at the present 
time, but no great quantity is needed, and it can be 
obtained. But failing bran, rolled oats would almost 
certainly do just as well, though to suggest that is 
probably very naughty indeed. 

There are several varieties of Helleborus niger, 
and the finest of them all is H. n. altifolius, whose 
great blossoms, 4 ins. across, are carried on fine, long 
stems, and often two or three flowers to a stem. 
This fine variety is known also as major and maximus. 
The Christmas Rose may be raised from seed, but 
I understand that it is rather a slow business. How 
many years the seedlings take to flower I do not 
know. Eighteen months ago I sowed a packet of 
Helleborus niger seed which was sent to me by a friend 
in America. So far not a single one has germinated. 
But I do not give up hope, and shall allow it at least 
another eighteen months, and probably more. 

Why is the Christmas Rose called Helleborus niger ? 
Why niger when the flowers are white? The naming 
of plants by botanists is not always so simple and 
obvious as all that. In this case the “ miger’’ refers, 
I believe, to the roots, which are black. 

In the same way I was for long puzzled by the 
naming of that rare British plant Menziesia or Phyllodoce 
coerulea—the Blue Menziesia. Its flowers are heather 

















they have come out on the wrong side. In 
what more appropriate way could one balance 
the Christmas budget than with a self-gift 
of a plant, or plants, of Christmas Rose ? 

Helleborus niger is not difficult to grow. 
In insurance circles it is what would be called 
a good life. Plant it in good soil, and in a 
suitable position, and it will live almost 
indefinitely, and flower with the utmost 
regularity, year after year, with no other 
attention than weeding and a spring mulch of 
compost, or manure, short, mellow and mature 
The plant is content with good garden 
loam, it asks for shade or half-shade, and it 





friends overseas. 
will find 


can now be taken 
“The Illustrated London News,’’ Commonwealth House, 
Oxford St., London, W.C.1, and include the name and address of the person 
to whom the copies are to be sent and the price of 
Canada, €5; Elsewhere abroad, £5 Ss. (to include the Christmas Number). 


ment, 


“WITH BEST WISHES.” 


There is still time for a last-minute Christmas present—especially for 
Those in search of a present likely to be appreciated LEAVES ” 
that a year's subscription to The /J/ilustrated London News 
provides an ideal gift. 

Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh 
of the kind thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. 
Orders for subscriptions for The /Ilustrated London News to be sent overseas 
They should be addressed to: The Subscription Depart- 
New 


— “IT IS ASTONISHING HOW THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 
PRODUCES ITS GREAT WAXY WHITE BLOSSOMS IN 
THE DEAD OF WINTER, WITH NO OTHER PROTECTION 
THAN THE CANOPY OF ITS OWN LARGE LEATHERY 
: A FINE PLANT OF THE BLACK HELLE- 
BORE RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIRST 
| GLORY OF ITS DECEMBER FLOWERING. 
Photograph by Donald F. Merrett. 


colour. Only recently did I discover how it 
came by that“ blue.” The plant was almost 
certainly named from a dry, herbarium speci- 


the subscription. men. I saw dried flowers, and they were blue 


They change from heather colour to a rather 
bright metallic blue when dead and dried. 
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TUDOR AND STUART ENGLAND: NOTABLE EARLY TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWINGS. 
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““NONSUCH PALACE"’; BY JORIS HOEFNAGEL (1542-1600). QUEEN ELIZABETH IS SHOWN RIDING ACROSS THE FOREGROUND IN HER COACH. THE RICH PLASTERWORK WHICH IS 
DISTINGUISHABLE WAS ONE OF THE PALACE’S PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF EXTERIOR DECORATION. (Pen and brown wash and water-colour 
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" ; BY LEONARD KNYFF (LEENART KNIJFF) (1650-1721). ARLINGTON HOUSE (CENTRE 


“ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF WHITEHALL, ARLINGTON HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S PARK, AND ST. JAMES’S PALACE 
Pen and brown ink over black-lead 


BACKGROUND) OCCUPIES THE SITE OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. THE OLD HORSE GUARDS ARE SEEN (CENTRE, RIGHT) 


British Museum Buckingham Palace), St. James's Park and St. James's Palace. In the middle-distance 
are the Cockpit, Holbein Gate, Old Horse Guards (centre, right) and the Admiralty, on 
the site of Old Wallingford House. In front of these lie the Great Covered Tennis 
Court, Banqueting House and Great Hall, James I1.'s Roman Catholic Chapel, the Great Court 


The section of the current exhibition in the Print Room of the 
devoted te the origins of English Topographical Art includes the drawings illustrated 
That of Nonsuch Palace is inscribed at the top “ Palatium Regium in Angliz Regno 


Appelatum Noncivtz. Hoc est nusquam simile”; and signed below “ Effigiauit Georgius 

Houfnaglius Anno 1568." It is a study for the engraving dated 1582 in Civitatis Gate and Scotland Yard, and nearer the eye are the Pebble Court and Chapel 
Orbis Terrarum, 1572-1616. Nonsuch Palace, near Ewell, is said to have been built The Privy Garden is on the left, with the Privy Gallery and Queen's Apartments 
by Henry VIII. in 1543 and later became a favourite residence of Queen Elizabeth to the right. In the foreground are Queen Mary's Gardens and Landing Steps giving 
Charles II. gave it to Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, in 1670; and she pulled it on to the Thames. The date of the drawing can be fixed between 1694, when 
down. Hoefnagel, a native of Antwerp, travelled extensively, drawing many views the Admiralty was erected on the site of Old Wallingford House, and 1698, when the 
for Civitatis Orbis Terrarum The Bird's-eye View of Whitehall shows (on the Queen's Apartments were destroyed in the Whitehall fire. Leonard Knyff, born in 


skyline) Rosamund’s Pond, the Canal, Arlington House (on the site now occupied by Haarlem, came to England in the late seventeenth century. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the British Museum 














S an example of a custom which has evolved 
in recent times, the Christmas tree can scarcely 
be equalled. It is now such an important part of 
the greatest festival of the year that it is difficult 
to think of Christmas without it. Nevertheless, the 
Christmas tree was first generally adopted in this 
country almost within living memory. No doubt 
occasional imitations of the German Christmas 
tree were seen in this country ezrlier, but the few 
references to Christmas trees in eighteenth-century 
diaries serve to-confirm that they were then 
alien to the English Christmas. The general 
popularity of the tree dates from its adoption 
by the Royal family after Queen Victoria's 
marriage to Prince Albert of Coburg, and it is 
interesting to reflect that the Christmas tree was 
still sufficient of a novelty for our pages to 
record, 101 years ago, that during the Christmas 
festivities at Windsor the sideboards were 
surmounted with stately ‘Christmas Trees” 
glittering with pendant bonbons. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the use of 
decorated trees at Christmas can be traced to 
very early times, though it is probable that the 
Church did not encourage their use, just as, in 
England, it frowned on the use of mistletoe as 
being too pagan in origin. But the mid-winter 
celebrations and religious festivals were them- 
selves pre-Christian, for primitive peoples, 
especially in northern latitudes, have always 
celebrated ‘the winter solstice when the day 
gradually begins to lengthen again. The date 
of the birth of Christ was not known accurately, 
but the early churchmen assimilated the solstice 
festivals into the Christian calendar by adopting 
them as Christ's birthday. 

The idea underlying the original use of 
decorated trees at mid-winter festivals was, no 
doubt, to represent the promise of spring given 
by the lengthening days. There are many legends 
which centre around the blossoming of trees in 
winter, showing how great was the hold this 
unusual habit had on the primitive imagination. 
Many trees will occasionally flower out of season, 
either because the winter is mild, or because 
growth which has been checked by drought is 
revived by rain in autumn, This year, chestnut-trees 
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SET CLOSE TOGETHER TO DISCOURAGE THE GROWTH OF LATERAL BRANCHES, WHICH 
NOT ONLY CAUSE DISCOLOURED, KNOTTY WOOD, BUT REDUCE THE VOLUME OF 
WOOD IN THE TRUNK : A PLANTATION OF SPRUCES WHICH ARE VALUABLE NOT ONLY 
AS BEING ONE OF THE MOST GENERALLY USEFUL OF THE WHITE-WOODS, BUT AS 

NURSES FOR OTHER TREES. 


Photograph by Walter J. C. Murray. 


bloomed a second time after their original shoots 
had been kilied by drought, and exactly the same 
effect was seen during the war when trees were stripped 
of their foliage by bomb-blast. The twigs of many 
trees will also burst into blossom if they are brought 
indoors in winter. Modern research has shown that the 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


By Dr. W. R. PHILIPSON. 
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flower-buds must first pass through a stage of dor- 
mancy from which they cannot be wakened, but 
that they can afterwards be stimulated to premature 





Photograph by Walter J. C. Murray. 
flowering by warmth. For many trees this 
release from the dormant period takes place in 
December, so that several kinds of blossom 
can be made to bloom in time for Christmas. 
Writers on early German customs record that 
the peasants did, in fact, decorate their homes 
at Christmas-time with twigs that had been 
forced into bloom, and it may be supposed 
that the artificial decoration of evergreen trees 
was a variation of this custom. 

Apart from the 
sporadic, or forced, 
flowering of trees in 
winter, there are 
varieties of some species 
that habitually flower 
out of the normal season. 
A well - authenticated 
example is the Glaston- 
bury Thorn ; the original 
tree was mentioned in 
the herbals of Turner 
(1562) and Gerrard 
(1597), and was still 
living in 1793, when 
Withering saw it. It has 
since died, but cuttings 
taken from it are still 
flourishing. One at 
Oreop, in Herefordshire, 
was illustrated in our 
papers last January, and 
a specimen in Kew 
Gardens is known to 
flower in the winter 
months, the actual date 
depending on the 
severity of the winter. 
The early blooms do not set fruit, and are 
followed by a second crop of normal flowers in 
early summer. The habit of winter flowering is known 
in other trees besides the hawthorn, but it cannot be 
transmitted by seed. Naturally, such unusual flowering 
dates were noticed by primitive peoples and were 
regarded as a miraculous occurrence, and legends grew 
around them. Several such legends are known from 





A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE COMMON SPRUCE, WHOSE PLEASING 
SYMMETRICAL SHAPE WITH STRAIGHT TWIGS, HAS CAUSED IT TO BE SINGLED OUT FOR 
USE AS A DECORATIVE FEATURE OF THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


















Europe, the origin of our own Glastonbury Thorn being 
attributed to a piece of the crown of thorns which Joseph 
of Arimathea brought to this country. An alternative 
version is that the thorn-tree sprang from his staff 
which he thrust into the ground. 

In view of these legends, and the rareness of 
holy-thorns or other winter-blooming trees, it is 
not surprising that the practice of decorating trees 
with artificial blooms, lights, and other decorations 
arose. That the spruce should have become singled 
out as the Christmas tree is perhaps due to its being 
evergreen, and to its pleasing, symmetrical shape, 
with straight twigs, especially at the top, to which 
decorations can be attached conveniently. 

The common spruce (Picea abies) is a native 
of Europe, having a very wide distribution 
from the mountains of Southern Russia west- 
wards. It is not a native of this country, but 
has been cultivated here since medieval times. 
The genus Abies, to which it belongs, comprises 
about forty species, most of which are confined 
to China. The characters which distinguish 
these trees from the firs are that the leaves 
when they fall leave a hard, peg-like base 
which persists for some years. In the firs the 
leaf-scar is circular and flat. Their fruits also 
differ ; in the spruces the cones are pendulous 
and do not break up when ripe. Indeed, the 
long, slender cones of the spruces are a favourite 
plaything of children, like the seeds of the horse- 
chestnut. On the other hand, the cones of the 
firs stand erect and, as they ripen, they break 
up into separate scales, leaving only a central axis. 

The common spruce may be recognised from 
the other cultivated species of the genus by the 
four-angled needles borne on reddish-brown shoots, 
which lack a hairy covering. The leaves are 
not arranged equally around the shoots, but 
spread out on the lower surface to give a feather- 
like appearance from that side. 

The wood of the spruce is one of the most 
generally useful of the white-woods, being used in 
house-building, for cheap furniture, pit-props, 
boxes, etc., as well as being pulped for paper- 
making. Burgundy pitch is obtained from the 
spruce in Central and Northern Europe by 
collecting the resin that exudes from incisions in 
the bark. It is used in the manufacture of 
varnishes, and also has applications in medicine. 

The spruce is a favourite tree among foresters, 
being extensively planted, especially on poor, or wet, 
soils unsuited to other conifers. The trees are set 
close together to discourage the growth of lateral 
branches, which not only cause discoloured, knotty 
wood, but reduce the volume of wood in the trunk. 
If the trees grow close, in each other’s shade, the side 
branches are pruned spontaneously as the trees 
develop. Spruces attain considerable heights in this 
country, specimens of 150 ft. being known. As they 





THE FRUIT OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE: FEMALE (LEFT) AND MALE INFLORESCENCES, AND A MATURE 


CONE OF THE COMMON SPRUCE. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


grow quickly from seed the young trees are very valuable 
as nurses for other trees, and are perhaps planted 
for that purpose as directly for their own timber. 

Very few other exotic trees have been assimilated 
so intimately into our life, for the spruce is not only 
an indispensable plantation and forest tree, but 
enters into the lives of all of us from our earliest age, 
for what would Christmas be without its Christmas tree ? 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE EAST END OF LONDON: SUNDAY 


MORNING IN PETTICOAT LANE. WITH A FINE DRY MORNING 


AND THE SHOPPING DAYS TO CHRISTMAS GROWING FEWER, TRADE IN MIDDLESEX STREET, WHITECHAPEL RISES TO A CLIMAX. 


London—thank heavens—is and always has been rich in street traders and street 
markets. The pages of Mayhew’s “ London Labour and the London Poor” are full 
of an infinite variety of costers, peddlers, fruit-sellers, fish-sellers, scissor-grinders and 
the like of Victorian times. The provincial Briton of to-day is enchanted by the 
multiplicity of London's barrow-boys—perhaps more than the metropolitan resident ; 
and every Londoner has his favourite among the many street markets. But most 
famous of them all—and not only from the B.B.C. programme named after it-—is 
“ Petticoat Lane.” Petticoat Lane is no longer a place. Its name was changed to 
Middlesex Street, Whitechapel, in 1846, and in the Middle Ages it was Berwardes 
Lane, and in Stuart times it was Hog Lane. But, by the eighteenth century, its 


name had become Petticoat Lane, from its lying in the centre of the garment trade ; 
and its street market and, in particular, its weekly Sunday-morning climax, still are 
“ Petticoat Lane"—a seething mass of stalls, strollers, customers and practitioners 
in sharp dealing. It is the heart—as it has been for many years—-of one of London's 
Jewish quarters, and the buying and the selling—particularly the selling--have a 
keener and more dramatic style than elsewhere. Clothing is the staple trade, but 
everything—literally everything—is sold, and still as Mayhew wrote in 1851, “ You 
meet one man who says mysteriously and rather bluntly, ‘Buy a good knife, 
governor.’ His tone is remarkable, and if it attract attention, he may hint that he has 
smuggled goods which he must sell anyhow."" The “ nylons of a hundred years ago. . 
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CHRISTMASTIME IN CHINA: A WINTER SCENE AMID THE PRECIPITOUS CELESTIAL MOUNTAINS BY A_ CHINESE 
PHOTOGRAPHER“ SYMBOL OF LONGEVITY"; BY CHIN SAN LONG, F.R.P.S. 


“From the early days of photographic practice it has been a hotly debated 
point whether photography, as a means of expression, could worthily carry 
the title and responsibilities of an accepted creative medium,” writes 
Mr. Bertram Sinkinson, F.R.P.S., F.1.B.P., in his commentary on the pictures 
reproduced in “ Photograms of the Year 1950,"" which is now on sale. The 
splendid camera studies selected to provide the current review of the world's 


photographic art provide the answer. Many of them do indeed “have the 
power to command sustained attention and give to the beholder an inward 
sense of satisfaction and exhilaration." This decorative arrangement, showing a 
crane, Chinese symbol of longevity, posed in a mist-wreathed mountainous landscape, 
reproduced from the book, is an example of the high quality of these camera 
studies. It was exhibited in this year’s London Salon of Photography. 
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CHRISTMASTIME IN BRITAIN: A WINTER SCENE 


ur facing page we reproduce a beautiful decorative arrangement by a Chinese 
amera artist, published in “ Photograms of the Year 1950," which has just made its 
appearance. On this page we give an exceptionally fine photographic landscape 
recently taken in Richmond Park by a Press photographer. The December sun is 
lispersing the early-morning mist and the antlers of three of the red deer from 
the herd which inhabit this noble Royal Park are silhouetted against the light 
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PARK BY A_ BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHER—‘“ MORNING MIST 


A DECEMBER DAY.”’ 


Richmond Park has an area of 2253 acres, and is ten miles in circumference. It was 
originally enclosed as a hunting-ground by Charles I. in 1637, and its fauna to-day 
includes both red and fallow deer, foxes, badgers. squirrels, stoats and wild birds of 
Park have now been closed to motorists, an 
The military constructions erected 


Some of the roads in the 
pedestrians 


all kinds 
innovation greatly appreciated by 
during the war still exist. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 























AST week I was talking about those agreeable 
country-made chairs known to all the world 

as “ Windsors,”” and I noted one type—a rather 
out-of-the-way pattern—in which the back splat was 
cut into the silhouette of the Prince 
of Wales's feathers. This mode was 
introduced by Hepplewhite and was 
a very favourite form of decoration 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The feathers of this rustic trans- 
lation of London fashions were 
rudimentary enough. Readers may 
like to be reminded of the way in 
which the great cabinet-makers of 
the period dealt with the theme, 
and I go to Ipswich, to Christchurch 
Mansion (already the subject of a 
notice on this page), for what, in 
my opinion, is a very fine example. 
Sticklers for perfection will 
perhaps complain that half the 
beauty of a first-class piece of 
furniture consists in the quality of 
the wood, and that this chair—Fig.1 
—is painted, and paint can conceal 
innumerable faults. Let us grant 
them this. None the less, I hold 
the design to be masterly and the 
detail,'on a cream ground, as near 
perfection as one has any right to 
demand. This chair presumably 
belongs to the decade 1780-90, when 
the polite world was growing a 
little tired of sober mahogany and 
demanded both lightness of struc- 
ture and of colour, and gaiety all 
round—hence the cream ground, 
the wide-open spaces, the elegant 
curves, the draped ribbon—all very 
silly and incongruous, no doubt, 
but it takes a good man to conjure a solid chair-back 
out of a cobweb design, and here we have it. It 
is not clear in the photograph, but the back is slightly 
concave—yet another virtue. Note, too, the sweep 


¢ OF THE FONDEROUS BUPYETS . . . OF 
: AM OAK DRESSER. 


Posts Carts Grease OS ome ae, circa 1650-1700, as “a country 


rm. 3. A“ COUNTRY COUSIN . . 
THE REIONS OF ELIZABETH ‘AND james 1." 


cousin once or twice removed of the ponderous with their 
massive, bulbous supports, of the reigns of Elizabeth and James 1.” 
of the back legs coming down from the shoulders, so 
nicely contrasting with the straight, tapered front legs, 
and the pleasant line formed by the curve of the seat. 
As we are still in Ipswich, I am tempted to wander 
farther—to another room and half-a-century back 
in time. Fig. 2 is not everybody's taste ; it is none 
the less a phenomenon, for it is one of the compara- 
tively few chairs one can associate with the name 





FIG. I. IM THE STYLE OF HEPPLEWHITE : A PAINTED AND 
CARVED CHAIR MADE AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


“ This chair,” writes Fi 





of that remarkable personality, William Kent. I don’t 
think anyone has ever suggested that Kent really 
knew anything about furniture as such, but he was 
a most formidable character, and the first architect 
who really took an interest in the contents of the 
great houses he designed. He died in 1748. Twenty 
years later James and Robert Adam were at the 
height of their fame, and the people who employed 
them took it as a matter of course that those two 


REGENCY STYLEZ” 


lightness of structure and of colour, and gasety all round most eminent architects 


should not only concern 
themselves with the building, but also with the 
decoration of the rooms and the style of their contents. 
(The public will be able to visit Osterley Park next 
summer—no more interesting Adam house can be 
found in the neighbourhood of London.) 

Kent is remembered as the protégé of Lord 
Burlington, as his adviser and general arbiter of 
elegance; Holkam, Houghton and Devonshire 
House were the chief products of his ingenuity. 
In short, a most important figure among 
British architects, but as he seems to have been 
unable to think in any but the grand manner, 
he can hardly be considered particularly success- 
ful as a designer of domestic furniture. This 
chair—an indubitable rarity—is a rather pre- 
tentious translation of the French Regency style, 
and not, I think you will agree, very easy to 
live with, though, to be sure, it would look fine 
enough as one of a dozen such in one or other 
of the great rooms he decorated with equal 
flamboyancy and at such vast expense. Compare 
this with almost any piece by, or in the 
style of, the brothers Adam—the one so florid, 
the other so suave—and you perceive at once 
the vast gulf there was between the ideals of 
one generation and the next. 

' Back again, please; this time for maybe 
nearly a century, and from a great Palladian 
mansion to a less-pretentious dwelling. Fig. 3 is 
an oak dresser, a country cousin once or twice 
removed of the ponderous buffets, with their 
massive, bulbous supports, of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. I have forgotten the 
official description, if I ever knew it, but I am 
prepared to make a guess at the date—some- 
where between 1650 and 1700, for tradition dies 
hard, and this sort of thing would surely be 
made in more than one generation. What I 
find specially pleasant about it—apart from its 
good proportions—is the pattern of folizge and The 
flowers on the doors. Some weeks ago I wrote 

about the various ways in which our ancestors 

treated wood—they painted it, they carved it, they 
inlaid other woods in it. These two doors are inlaid with 
various fruit woods. The design is clumsy enough—how 
different from the marvellous marquetry of both English 
and French furniture of 100 years later !—and yet, 
in this homely setting, how very agreeable ! 

With Fig. 4 we are nearly at the beginning of 
things—anyway, he is a fortunate man who can find 





ric. 2. a“ RATHER PRETENTIOUS TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH 
": A WILLIAM KENT CHAIR, Circa 1730-40. 
This piece is one of the comparatively few chairs one can 
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“ LINENPOLD ” PANELS, AND PORTRAIT MEDALLIONS. 


any piece of domestic furniture earlier than the first 
half of the sixteenth century, though cupboards of 
this type—not all above suspicion—come on the market 
from time to time. In writing this, I am not referring 
to straightforward imitations, which are not neces- 
sarily intended to deceive, but to the occasional efforts 
of ingenious and hopeful gentiemen who have been 
known to collect a door here and a panel there, and 
by dint of much scraping and chiselling and rubbing, 
have produced a cupboard which 
looks more or less authentic and is 
certainly made of old pieces. Then 
there are the no less bright and 
hard-working types who buy up the 
beams and rafters of ancient houses : 
these timbers too havé been some- 
times transformed into noble-looking 
pieces of furniture. But all such 
enterprises are liable to error. For 
example, the experienced eye can 
generally detect a certain lack of 
crispness and decision in the carving, 
and the tiresome habits of wood- 
worms are an additional handicap. 
How is this? Briefly, it is 
extremely difficult to cut up an old 
beam without cutting lengthwise 
along the track of a wood-worm. 
Worrms bore into wood ; they don’t 
travel in grooves along the surface. 
Consequently, if you come across a 
supposedly old cupboard in which 
worms appear to have moved about 
in this unlikely manner, look twice 
and thrice and think again, and get 
further advice before writing a 
cheque. This is a rough-and-ready 
rule and there are possible excep- 
tions—for example, if the piece was 
painted once upon a time, the worm 
may have moved along underneath 
ty, the paint and the paint may have 
fallen away or have been removed 
later. This cupboard shows some nice pieces of 
“ linenfold ” panelling in the lower half—the name is as 
convenient as any to describe this method of adorning a 
plain surface with vertical corrugations—and in its two 
upper doors, with their portrait medallions, recognises 
the debt which all Europe, not excepting the then insig- 
nificant England, owes to Italy as mother, nurse, mistress 
and inspiration of the Arts. Indeed, these two medallions 
tempt one still-further back in time—to a talk about 
Renaissance medals and profile portraits generally, 


JNustrations on this page by Courtesy of Christchurch Mansion, Ipawich, 
and Greek and Roman coins and a thousand other . 


things. But while we are still in the sixteenth century 
and there is a line or two left of my allowance, I should 
like to take the opportunity of thanking a Gloucester- 
shire reader for a new word—new, that is, to me— 
from a will of 1586 : “ one bannet tree cofer.” Banzwi 
was used all over the country: = walnut. Bannef is 
confined to Gloucestershire. 
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QUEEN’S HOUSE, GREENWICH, REOPENED: 
MARITIME ART IN A NOBLE SETTING. 
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THE VAN DE VELDES’ STUDIO, WHICH NOW, MOST SUITABLY, HOUSES THE CAPTAIN BRUCE 
INGRAM LOAN COLLECTION OF IMPORTANT MARITIME PAINTINGS, 


HUNG WITH PORTRAITS OF SEAMEN WHO SERVED GLORIANA, AND PAINTINGS OF NAVAL 
ENGAGEMENTS: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH ROOM, SHOWING HER PORTRAIT. 


AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF A CELEBRATED FEATURE OF THE QUEEN’s HOUSE: THE SPIRAL 
STAIRCASE, LOOKING UPWARDS. THE HOUSE WAS BUILT BY CHARLES I. FOR HENRIETTA MARIA. 


ILLUSTRATING THE DIGNITY AND BEAUTY OF THE INIGO JONES MANSION: THE 
SOUTH STAIRCASE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUSE, CENTRAL BUILDING OF THE MUSEUM. 





WHERE BLAKE LAY IN STATE: THE GREAT HALL OF THE QUEEN's HOUSE, 
GREENWICH, A GEM OF ENGLISH PALLADIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The Queen’s House, National Maritime Museum, which suffered war damage, was 

reopened on December 15, and the whole of the national treasure house of naval 

art and history can now be visited. The Museum was opened by the King in HUNG WITM PICTURES REFERRING TO THE THIRD DUTCH WaR (1672-1674) : THE GALLERY. 
April, 1937, and many of its treasures were then reproduced in The Jllustrated Photographs specially taken for “ The /ilustrated London News." 


London News. The Queen's House, a masterpiece of English Palladian archi- 
tecture, was designed to straddle the Deptford-Woolwich road. Begun by Inigo | contains paintings dating from Early Tudor times to those of the first years of the 


Jones in 1618 for Anne of Denmark, Queen of James |., it was completed in 1635 reign of Queen Anne. The Captain Bruce Ingram Loan Collection, which includes 
for Henrietta Maria and is now joined by nineteenth-century colonnades to the examples of the Van de Veldes’ work, is hung in the room which these famous 
wings, which make up the Maritime Museum building. The Queen's House marine painters used as a studio in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
F a novelist is likeable and social, with a keen eye for people’s ways, and a knack of 
bringing them to life, that, surely, is enough to go on with. Monica Dickens has all 
that. Any book of hers can be set down in advance as “a good amusement,” or rather 
more. And “ Flowers on the Grass "’ (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.) is in her most engaging 
vein, well within her talent—for she has more enterprise and gaiety than depth or 
constructive power. 

It is a desultory tale ; the hero, like a kind of male Pippa, is always passing. Nobody 
cared for him in youth, and so he has lost the need of it; he has grown up footloose, 
self-sufficient, cheerfully unaccommodating. Yet for a moment he is caught, and nearly 
tamed, by fond assiduity. He marries his cousin—or, 
rather, it was Jane who married Daniel, but she has made 
him like it, and has found a cottage of so much charm 
that it is even moulding him to domesticity. At least, 
a fair amount of domesticity. Then she dies. And 
so he wanders off, more alone than ever. 

Daniel is an artist, but with no delusions of genius ; 
he will take any kind of job, and fit in anywhere, only 
not for long. He moves from perch to perch, and every- 
where he is a bird of strange feather and disturbing 
note. He does not mean anything; and yet, wherever 
he alights, life is shaken up. People acquire a taste for 
him, and he is gone. And in the main his passage is 
not beneficent. The devoted little servant gets nothing 
out of it but a five-pound note and a good cry. To the 
epileptic young man, tiresome and malicious, certainly, 
but foolishly handled, it is a flicker of release and interest, 
promptly snuffed out. To the immense, warm-hearted 
old Jewess it is a chance of mothering, roughly snatched 
away. For Daniel wants no one, and has no patience 
with being wanted. Still, he is kind; and between one 
thing and another, drifts at last into benefaction. He 
establishes a poor, deserving young couple in his empty 
cottage—and after that he can be happy again. 

The final act is rather quaintly Victorian : I had almost 
said Dickensian. But never mind it. Daniel is an 
attractive figure, and better still, a good excuse for 
scene-changing. This writer loves a change of scene, a 
new way of life, and all the people one would never 
choose, who crop up by accident. The seedy seaside 
boarding-house, the holiday camp, the fearsomely pro- 
gressive school, the hospital ward—she tries them all, and 
she is entertaining about them all. Perhaps not always 
on the same level; the ruthless jollity of Gaydays, the 
progressive horrors of Rosemount are broadly farcical, 
the kind of thing that one might think up off-hand, 
whereas the hospital and boarding-house are dead real. 
Some of the minor characters are little triumphs of comedy 
—as true as they are funny—and the dialogue is all 
life and humour, 

“Not in Our Stars,"’ by Edward Hyams (Long- 
mans ; 9s. 6d.), attempts something deeper ; it is an affair 
of thought and self-questioning, disguised as action— 
though not perfunctorily. Silas Cage is in revolt against 
the modern world, the squalor of urban life, and the deceit 
and infamy of power politics. He used to be an adver- 
tising agent, mixing with journalists and left-wing intel- 
lectuals: till one day he saw the light, and became a 
fruit-farmer. Which has proved an excellent idea, as 
far as it goes. But he is not yet at rest; he worries 
about society, about his own war guilt—for he was a 
bomber pilot—and about his feelings for Miriam. In 
the country, their relation is much more genuine; they 
have dropped their silly talk of freedom, and achieved a 
true marriage. And yet his conscience as a husband is 
not clear; he is reserved, selfish, and impatient of her 
long bouts of suffering. For she has arthritis, and he 
almost hates her when it gets really bad. This is only 
what a Dutch novelist has called “. human wretchedness,” 
but Silas is always probing it. 

Then Edgar Appleton arrives on the scene. He is 
a washy sentimentalist, with an unformed mind: but 
also a good scientist, whose line is virus disease. And 
scientists are at the very top of Silas Cage's black list. 
He maintains that they are utterly irresponsible, and at 
the beck and call of politicians, who are all rogues. On 
the contrary, says Edgar grandly : if he discovered some- 
thing which could be turned into a secret weapon, he 
would publish and damn the consequences. He has 
never thought about it; but he means it at the time, 
and hopes it will impress the fair Miriam. Anyhow, 
since plant viruses are harmless except to plants, it 
seems idle talk. 

Then the impossible occurs. His newest pet, aphis 
minimus, proves to be a ghastly exception. It kills a 
child ; and Edgar finds that he is being “ approached " 
in good earnest. Far from resisting, he enjoys it; he 
likes being someone. It is Silas who resolves to publish 
and be damned—though Miriam will be dead against it, 
and though it makes him feel uneasy and sham-heroic. 

At first the violent, self-conscious attitude rather 
puts one off. But gradually respect increases. This 
is, after all, a real book, a serious and individual comment 
on life. Perhaps its biggest flaw is that the characters 
are so charmless. 

“The Dim View,’’ by Basil Heatter (Hammond ; 
8s. 6d.), is another story about tough Americans with 
war nerves. To be sure, Jim Masters, after his experiences 
in an M.T.B. off New Guinea, is well entitled to them ; 
he could scarcely have been through worse. Now, in 
hospital at Brisbane, he is trying to pay out the world at large. Till he meets Nora of 
the copper hair. She is what he needed ; she can do far more for him than Dr. Schwartz, 
the likeable refugee, who is neurotic himself. She gives Jim courage to return to duty, 
and face his terrors ; and so we have a change of subject, a thrilling action-scene. 

The theme is not new, the story is disjointed, and the lovers call each other “ baby" 
throughout. On the other hand, the writer knows his stuff and deals it out vigorously. 

“ Policemen in the Precinct,’’ by E. C. R. Lorac (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), opens with the sudden 
death of a scandal-monger in a famous old Abbey town. It has been certified as 
heart-failure ; but there are rumours. And them her still more odious companion summons 
the police, assuring them of revelations. They arrive, and find her dead too—by accident, 
it seems. And then there are other deaths, apparently by accident, apparently unconnected. 
But our friend Macdonald has his own view of them. This is a good story, orthodox, but 
showing a welcome access of liveliness. K. Joun. 

















(b) bad cards. 
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THEY WERE 


they nodded sagely. 


at the Hastings congress 


like a bull. 


grated. 


he ? 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 





EXCUSES FOR LOSING. ~ 


Chess is a more complex game than bridge. 
lose at bridge it is through (a) a bad partner or (if he or she 
has enough personality to deter you from saying this) 
Loss at chess, on the other hand, may be 
due to interference by spectators, the noise of traffic, tooth- 
ache, headache, backache, the foulness of your opponent’s 
pipe, his constant humming or finger-drumming on the 
table, bad light, blinding light, defective chessmen, a board 
too large, a board too small, hypnotism, an atomic ex- 
plosion in Siberia, the Government, the Inland Revenue, 
or a bluebottle blundering across the fairway. 

How tawdry these face-saving formulas sound when they 
fall from the lips of others! For have we chess-players not 
encountered every conceivable excuse in our careers? Of 
course, we have never employed such excuses ourselves, 
though we have occasionally actually lost games through 
interference by spectators, the noise of traffic, etc. 

Don't think I am romancing. Bogolyubov seriously 
suggested to the Press that Alekhine had employed 
hypnotism against him in their match in 1934. 


ALWAYS POORLY! 


It was old Burn, veteran British master of the ‘nineties, 
who was heard to remark plaintively. towards the end of 
his long life that he had never, never had the satisfaction 
of beating a perfectly healthy opponent. 
meaning of the remark dawned on his assembled friends, 


But chess is such an absorbing game, you say. Play 


mine, washed up by the sea, lay menacingly in front of 
the building. This is true in ordinary circumstances, when 
the play is quiet and balanced. But blunder at a critical 
moment, and in the minutes that elapse between initial 
consternation and final collapse, every noise and distraotion 
seems to be multiplied a millionfold—a warm room becomes 
a furnace, a slight cough becomes a tubercular spasm, and 
your opponent, exchanging a few hushed words with a 
friend a few yards ‘away, for some reason is bellowing 


A film company once ‘phoned us at Sutton Coldfield 
from Elstree. They wanted a black and white board with 
10-in. squares for a film. Yes, they knew this was much 
larger than an ordinary board, but for special reasons it 
had to be extra big—and they wanted it at once. We 
specially made this board at breakneck speed and despatched 
it by passenger train. Back it came next day—sorry, they 
had made a mistake—they meant 5-in. squares; expense 
was no object, but they must have this at once. Would 
we please allow what we could on the board returned, as 
it was no use to them at all. 

We allowed more than was judicious, as we began to 
realise when we had time to examine our white elephant 
after the rush of getting off the second board was over. 
lf you multiply 1o ins. by eight, add a foot or so extra for 
the border and square the result, you will realise the use- 
lessness of the contraption for any purpose connected with 
chess. Any resemblance to a chessboard was purely coinci- 
dental. We were beginning to wonder whether it could 
possibly be stuck over with coloured pictures and used as 
a screen in the children’s bedroom . . . 


HE WANTED A BIGGER BOARD, 


Then one night we plaved the game of our life. 
opponent, a crusty old curmudgeon, took his defeat badly. 
“I never play well on a little board with big pieces,” he 
“You can't see the wood for the trees. 
heaven's sake, get a bigger board next time!" 

Well, he had asked for it, hadn't he ? 
came, most of the floor-space in our drawing-room was 
occupied by the extra big board. Scattered over it in piti- 
ful isolation were the smallest men we could find, pawns 
about the size of collar-studs. . . . 
focus your gaze on the pieces on the distant side of the board 
you found yourself reaching out for binoculars, We had 
found a use for the board ! 

He never used that excuse for losing again. Why should 
There were thousands of others. 
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A BOUQUET FOR ART LOVERS. 


HIS week has brought such a crop of fine books as to make one proud of British 
publishers and printers—and wish one had double the space to devote to their 
productions. It is appropriate that at the time when the exhibition of French art has 
just opened at Burlington House there should have been re-issued one of the most 
authoritative books on the subject which has appeared in this country. This is “‘ French 
Painting,'’ by R. H. Wilenski (The Medici Society ; 35s.). Some may remember gratefully 
the earlier edition which appeared before the war. Hitler, by sending the Luftwaffe to 
bomb Plymouth, is posthumously responsible for the new volume. All copies and plates 
at the printers were destroyed in 1941, with the result that this much-revised volume 
appears to eclipse its predecessor. Mr. Wilenski is some- 
thing more than an art critic: he is a social historian, 
fitting his expert and entertaining descriptions of the 
artists (with whom he deais in a wide sweep from 
the primitives to the moderns) into the background of the 
life of France in the times in which they lived and by 
which they were inevitably influenced. This is a text- 
book for the expert and a handbook for the beginner. 

Another famous art critic is Max J. Friedlander, 
whose earlier work, “ Art and Connoisseurship,”” won 
him a considerable following. Now he has followed it 
with “ ortrait—Still Life: Their Origin 
and Development '’ (Faber and Faber; 25s.), which is in 
many ways a supplement, a development of the theres 
and arguments which appear in the earlier book. It is, 
as ever, stimulating and pleasantly written. I have only 
one query to raise with Dr. Friedlander. Surely he is 
wrong, when writing of Watteau. That strange genius— 
so unlike the light and airy impression created by his 
paintings—who was described by one of his contemporaries 
as “ si sombre, si atrabilaire, si timide et si caustique partout 
ailleurs "’—had, according to Dr. Friedlander, only one 
model (“apparently it is always the same model”’). 
The petite little charmer of “ La Finette”’ surely bears 
no resemblance to the magnificent blonde of his later 
pictures ? 

Professor Anthony Blunt in collecting pictures for 
the Burlington House Exhibition has produced some 
hitherto unexhibited pictures from country houses— 
among them some from the Duke of Devonshire’s Chats- 
worth treasure-house. It is curious that, of all the great 
eighteenth-century houses—or palaces, it would be more 
correct to call them—Chatsworth, unlike Stowe, Blenheim 
or Castle Howard, has never had its history fully recorded 
(if one excepts the privately printed little book by the 
sixth Duke of Devonshire which appeared about a hun- 
dred years ago). Now, encouraged by the present 
holder of the title, Mr. Thompson, the Curator and 
Librarian of Chatsworth for nearly thirty years, has 
filled the gap. The result is “ A History of Chatsworth,’’ 
by Francis Thompson (Country Life ; £3 3s.), which all 
students of the eighteenth century will prize. I am 
aware that, as Mr. Thompson points out, the sixth Duke 
(regarded in the nineteenth century as an innovating 
vandal) is responsible for more than half the area of 
Chatsworth as it is to-day, and for a great dealof the 
appearance of the rest. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
fact that he apparently knew nothing about the history 
of the house, none of his innovations is out of character 
with the eighteenth-century building. 

While the first Duke was rebuilding his house, a 
boy who was to prove to‘later generations (though not, 
to his chagrin, to his own) that England was capable of 
producing native painters fully the equal of the much- 
admired Continentals, was growing up in the turbulent 
Augustan London which he was to depict so faithfully 
and so well. Hogarth, one of the greatest of our native 
geniuses, died a disappointed man, and so harried by a 
persecution complex that Horace Walpole thought that he 
had gone mad and was going to bite him. But though his 
contemporaries did not appreciate the fact, it was to 
Hogarth that was due the spirit of self-confidence which 
enabled the great British artists who followed him to hold 
their own with any in the world. Mr. R. B. Beckett's 
“ Hogarth '’ (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 63s.) is as 
delightfully written as it is scholarly. Like the other 
books reviewed above, it is finely illustrated, though just 
occasionally the reproduction unaccountably falls below 
its own high level. 

Most welcome to all connoisseurs will be the appear- 
ance of “ The Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society '’ 
(The Shenval Press), which non-members may now 
buy at £2. The lectures and papers reproduced here 
cover the years 1946-7, and constitute the twenty-second 
volume issued by this valuable society. Outstanding 
to my mind in this volume is the paper by Mr. Arthur 
Lane on “ Sung Wares and the Saljuq Pottery of Persia.” 
This interesting lecture traces the influence of Chinese art, 
at a period of comparative stability in the Empire in the 
early Middle Ages, on the pottery of the only inter- 
mittently stable Middie and Near Eastern countries. 

I feel I must mention, if only briefly, one or two ether 
books in this outstanding batch, notably “ The Lascaux 
Cave Paintings,’’ by Fernand Windel (Faber and Faber ; 
428.), which is dedicated : “‘ To our distant ancestors who 
worked in the silence of the caves some two hundred 
centuries ago in belated honour of genius never surpassed "’ 
—a dedication which those who study the reproductions 
of the cave paintings will not find at all high flown. There 
is a fascinating work, “ The Little Masters of English 
Landscape," by Cyril G, E. Bunt (F. Lewis; 75s.), the twenty-four plates in which 
have made me determined to seek closer acquaintance with such forgotten artists as 
Sir Augustus Wall Calcott or H. M. Powell, and “ One Hundred Modern Foreign Pictures 
in the Tate Gallery '' (Phoenix Press; 30s.), with an introduction by John Rothenstein. 
Finally, to round off this remarkable collection—all expensive but all excellent—there 
is, of course, Sir George Sitwell’s essay “On the Making of Gardens’’ (Dropmore 
Press ; 308.), with an introduction by Sir Osbert Sitwell which is a gentle delight. 

In reviewing the large number of children's books a week or two ago, one beautifully 
written and illustrated book got overlooked. It is “ Just Donkeys,’’ by Margaret Morrison, 
with illustrations by Anton Pieck (Hutchinson ; ros. 6d.). This story of the life of our 
Lord told through the mouths of the donkeys who carried the Virgin to Bethlehem and Jesus 
himself into Jerusalem on the first Palm Sunday, will make an acceptable present at any 
time of the year. E. D, O’Briex. 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
GIP. s-0::0 


I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 


Precisely, but why the differenct ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn't compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular, But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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Created for those who value distinction and look 
for an unusual degree of quality in their toilet 


accessories... Cussons Imperial Leather, Apple 
Blossom, and Linden Blossom Toilet Powders 
and the famous White Cross Baby Powder. 


TOILET POWDERS BY 





Cussons 


MAKERS OF IMPERIAL LEATHER TGILET LUXURIES 
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Doth not the appetite 
alter ? A Cs 0 
the meat in his youth 
that he cannot endure 
in his age 


Shakespeare 








Even in the leisurely days of 
William Shakespeare apparently it 
was possible for man to become 
satiated with good eating.. The 
science of food as we know it now 
was unheard of then, as were for 
that matter the “ meat "’ shortages 
which we all regret. 

In the bustle of life in this day and 
age a man need no longer suffer if 
time, or years, will not permit him 
to assimilate his food, or if he lacks 
that “‘pep’’ which only a generous 
protein intake supplies. 

He can get adequate and enjoy- 
SerADKC pipes ik 

ALAC, i mi 
and wheat food drink. = 

PEPTALAC is an ideal source of 
= for the busy man—and his 

ily too, It imposes no strain on the 
digestion and can occasion no regret. 

Made in an instant by the mere 
addition of hot water—‘'The milk is 
in it!” Get a tin today and enjoy 
“the pep”’ that only PEPTALAC can 
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Horrockses 


oF the (realest Mame 
as in Colton 


a 






From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


Milemar 








MORROCKSES., CREWOSONM LF CO 


This symbol sets the seal of authenticity 
on the unique Harris Tweed— 
unique in the geo- 
graphic environment 
of the Crofters who 
hand weave it in the 
Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides from virgin 
Scottish Wool — unique 
in traditional excellence. 


%* Leok for the mark on the cloth 
%* Leok for the label on the garment 


dtartisTweed 








Issued by The HARRIS TWEED ASSOCTATION LTD 
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Ar THE main Hoover Factory at Peri- 
vale, boys and girls really do go to school. 
That is to say, every boy and girl 
employee up to the age of 18 can, while 
still drawing full pay, spend one day a 
week working at a normal secondary 
school curriculum — English, Mathe- 
matics, Hygiene, Gym. and so on. 

A special section of the Training 
Department has been set aside for this 
purpose and is arranged in well-equipped 
class-rooms. Classes are conducted by 
tutors and instructors appointed by the 
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~SCHOOLDAYS AT A HOOVER 


FACTORY 


Local Education Authority. 

The object of this extra education 
is to produce good citizens. Technical 
training for apprentices and others is also 
a regular feature of life at the Hoover 
factories, but this Day Continuation 
School is something entirely different. 

The scheme was started by Hoover 
in 1940 and this anticipated the proposal 
of the 1944 Education Act for part-time 
education up to the age of 18. Another 
example of Hoover enterprise leading 
the way. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Factories at: 


PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES 


CAMBUSLANG, 


SCOTLAND 
HIGH WYCOMBE 
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Sy Appe:mermecy 
Biscut Menufecturers we HMM. King George VI 
MUNTLEY & PALMERS LTO. READING, ENGLAND 


Huntlen 
& Palmers 


the first name you think of tn 





Marie 
Biscuits 
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B... today is just as pure and wholesome as ever, but for the time 








being its strength is restricted by existing regulations. The method I: 
of brewing is fundamentally the same as it was hundreds 
of years ago, only on a much larger scale. The 


essential basis is the same too—barley, hops, yeast. 





beer is best 


THATS WHAT IT DESERVES 
- A JOLLY GOOD SHAKING 





pe ie 
JOSEPH 
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TO THE MINX! 


WITH ITS NEW FULLY-PROVED PLUS-POWER ENGINE 


the MINX MAGNIFICENT... a full size family car 
famous for its economy, gives you. . 


MORE Spot AT THE GETAWAY 
... from a standing start to 50 m.p.h. in 21°3 seconds, 


MORE Sauce ON THE HILLS 


. .. Climbs steep gradients with a full load in top gear. 


YET RUNNING COSTS ARE AS LOW AS EVER! 
THE HILLMAN 


MINX MAGNIFICENT 
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The heious Greelings 
Cordial Good Ulishes 
be you forthe Year 1950 
from 



























































C 
SALOON - CONVERTIBLE COUPE - ESTATE CAR Cngland 
SALOON PRICE £395 
plus purchese tox 
A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP ” = — = 
: eakesiaae SS + 
The wise ‘shot’ remembers 
to break his gun . . . 
car is not safe 
unless if is frost-proofed with 
SMITHS 
SS oe 
the wise motorist chooses 
THE OIL FOR WISER DRIVERS 
OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED BY LEADING CAR MANUPACTURERS | ® Ask your Garage today for details of SMITHS ‘WINTER PROOF’ SERVICE 
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I'm in love with identical twins: 
I write odes to their noses and chins: 
Although not Siamese 


They’re as like as two peas, 














Or a couple of G.K.N. three-quarter-inch 


mild steel brassed Escutcheon Pins 


All G.K.N. fastening devices are made to a high standard of quality and 
accuracy. The difficulty, at times, is to know just what fastening is exactly right 
for some particular purpose. The people in our technical department know 
all our fastenings and their possibilities and are always ready to help with advice 
and information. 


| IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN G K4 N 


ONE THING TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH 


| GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. apvisorny BUREAU: HEATH STREET, Bm MINGHAM 18 
| BOLT & NUT DIVISION: ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON, SOUTH STAFFS, LONDON OFFICE: 66 CANNON STREET, E.C.4, 


WU 





YOU WILL MZ HAVE 10 
POLISH FLOORS AGAIN ff 








PARQUET, BOARDS, TILES OR LINO 
this Vactric can take all the work off your 
hands because it has three brushes, Turning 
at tremendous speed, they cause the polisher 

to move gently round the floor—of its own 
accord—as they impart a higher gloss in 
minutes than hours of hand polishing 
could achieve. All you do is steer ! 
See and sample this wonderful work- 
saver at your local electrical shop-—or 
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SAY NOILLY PRAT 
AND YOUR rence WILL BE PERFECT! 


* 






The real thing for 
Dry Martinis and other 
drinks with a ‘ french’ accent 


Noilly Prat is dry full strength Vermouth — not less 
than 31% proof spirit— blended and bottled in France. 


Nority Prar 


* 
* 
near french VERMOUTH . 
* 
* 


In two darning needles ahaa 
x* KH KH KH HK KH HK KH K 
lay...words IMPORTED BY WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 8, LIME STREET, E.C.4. 





x * ** * * * * * * 


ELEGRAPHIC communication became possible in 1837, but at 
first messages could be sent only by Morse code. A Welshman, 
David Edward Hughes, a Professor of Music living in the United 


| ks ae , 
States, sought to invent an electrical apparatus that would transmit | The Florence Nightingale Hospital 


typed messages. One evening in 1855 he borrowed two darning needles PADdington 2341 19, LISSON GROVE, N.W.! 
from an old lady and began to use them as vibrators . . . Thus was born IS NEITHER NATIONALISED NOR 
the telegraphic type-printer—the forerunner of the modern teleprinter. | STATE-SUPPORTED 





THIS UNIQUE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 
PROVIDES BEDS 


for educated women of limited means 


The inventive spirit of Hughes is still 
alive in Britain today, ‘The electricity 
industry, for instance, is continually de- 
veloping new appliances which increase 
the output of our factories and farms and cain as a F = the pt cost of 
make life easier in the home. On the elec- : | spam » Sones 6 Geum, See Smee Cf pane eer enh. 
tricity supply side, too, marvels are being The Electrical Development _ NEEDS ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS & DONATIONS of £10,000 per annum, 


Association explores and advises 
done to overcome the post-war power || on methods by which work on | the present deficit on cost of all services. 











Sat farms can be made easier by the 
shortage. Already electricity may be used neanefehemanen as LEGACIES The kindly consideration of friends when making their WILLS and of 
freely at all times except at peak hours. || your Electricity Service Centre, | ———-_ the Legal Profession when advising their Clients as to BEQUESTS. 
. } ; , E.D.A.,2 S$ ill, . ee 
Soon the nation will be able to enjoyeven || 77S “ 7 eect Hin fer pevttaiane wilt tr ilian Mgedl Semin 10D: OG, 











greater benefits from the newelectrical age. 
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KRERFOOT 


KERFOOTS 
bo tusebbs 


THROAT 
PASTILLES 








Open up a new vista 
on what the Perfect 
Holiday can be. Get 
to know what it 
means to have the 
choicest foods served in luxurious sur- 
roundings, by a highly trained staff. 
Realise too, the benefits of the Palace 












The experience of ache ‘all-in’ terms, giving golf, squash, tennis, 

three generations Hotel short dancing, cinema, swimming, etc., at no 

_ course and extra. The Palace, the Hotel with the 

From your Chemist Rog ‘country house’ atmosphere, offers such 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. TENNIS SQUASH X a holiday. Send for inclusive terms. SAUCE ROBERT 

Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire DANCING SWIM- SAUCE 
SS _ MING CINEMA Manager : George Conquest. Telephone 2271. | SAUCE — 
| also various other Sauces, Pickles, 
gs | _ Chutney and Fish and Meat Paster 
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Recharge your system with 








tor sek View 


IVE back to your body the energy 
and vitality you feel slipping away 
replenish its reserves of phosphorus 


sest, new energy ! 





NATI ONAL | and protein, the two essential foods | 


that build up nerve tissues and enrich 
the blood! 


PROVINCIAL 


BANh 
a 
x ‘ / thousands of people have been gaining 
| new health, 


‘Sanatogen’ Nerve 


‘Sanatogen’ contains phosphorus and 


protein in an easily assimilable form. 


strength and zest from 
Tonic Food — you 


Head Office : can do the same! Listlessness will 


Branches throughout England 


and Wales. Agents and iS BISHOPSGATE 
Correspondents throughout LONDON. E.C.2 , 
the World it ata 


For more than 50 years hundreds of 





-€ 


N 
Me 


Sanatogen 
builds human 
vitality and 
happiness 


disappear — renewed vitality will be 
‘Sanatogen’ is obtainable from 


Prices (including tax) 


yours, 
all chemists. 
from 5/6d 


SANATOGEN 
Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE TONIC FOOD 


The ‘Sanatogen’ Mixer, so popular with 
regular users, ts again available (1/yd., post 
free) from Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough 
Leicestershire. 











for Stamp Collectors 











THE ‘* PHILATECTOR” 


ELECTRIC 










ey FL 
Ke 297 1/6 Hrande 
— 


an ideal Xmas Gill 


ok Place stamp in slide—insert slide in 

Philatector, press switch and the 
WATERMARK shows up ILLUMI- 
NATED—NO BENZINE or MESS— 
Cannot damage any stamp—Stream- 
lined to fit the pocket—BATTERY 
OPERATED. 
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THE QUEEN 
OF LIQUEURS 















-MR.SHRIMP COMES 
TO TEA... 


GREEN OR YELLOW—try both 


No other liqueur can com- 
pare with Chartreuse. It is - 
distilled from a secret recipe 
which has never been di- 
vulged and whose distil- 
lation has been carried on 
by the Carthusian Monks 
of Dauphiné since 1605. 






AND HOW WELCOME / 













Young's Potted Shrimps always find a ready reuR eayinen ¥ 
place at the tea-table. What delight they ene 3 
bring to savoury- if ft 
loving palates ! Fresh ia =) 
from the boats. 
with the tang of the 
sea. Direct from our 
fisheries: 7/- and 
(extra large jars) 
12/6d., post free 


Poungs 
Potted Shrimps 





YOUNG'S 
POTTED SHRIMPS 
| Beauchamp Place, 

Brompton Road, 
London, $.W.3 


Tel. KENsington 3736 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s umd that it shall not be bk nt, resold, hired 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade c athxed t f as part of any publication or advertising terary of 
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THE LITTLE 
THAT MATTERS 
50 MUCH 


The test of aspirin 
is its purity. 
Just because of its purity 





Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN 


‘t 18 not the cheapest —it is the best 


yi Made by 

= HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
Established 1797 184 

onsent of the publisher first given, be 


w otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
il matter whatsoever 
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Gordons 


ORANGE GIN - LEMON GIN 


By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 


32!- 16/9 


PER BOTTLE HALF BOTTLE 


U.K. only way om 
a” SSROCPON Lf 
— OMe EN Cuan ee wot 








Carefully matured, then packed in moisture-proof wrap- 
ping, every BURLINGTON cigar reaches you in perfect 
condition. The Havana leaf used is of the finest quality. 





na 
ce” | BURLINGTON 
Cgatd 


Here's the new-style Brylcreem tub, the perfect 
pack for the perfect hair dressing. Easy to dip into, 
easy to grip, it helps you to start the day “ right on 
top“ with the double benefit of Brylcreem, 
the hair preparation that gives you day- 
long smartness and lasting hair-health. 





County Perfumery Co., Lid., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx 
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